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AT the outbreak of the World War I was Minister of Educa- 
tion in M. Nikola Pagi¢’s Cabinet. I have recently written 
down some of my recollections and some notes on the events of 
those days. For the present occasion I have chosen from them 
a few extracts, because the time is not yet come for everything 
to be disclosed. 

I do not remember whether it was at the end of May or the 
beginning of June, when one day M. Paii¢ said to us (he con- 
ferred on these matters more particularly with Stojan Proti¢, 
who was then Minister of the Interior; but he said this much to 
the rest of us) that there were people who were preparing to go 
to Sarajevo to kill Francis Ferdinand, who was to go there to be 
solemnly received on Vidov Dan. As they afterwards told me, 
the plot was hatched by a group of secretly organised persons 
and in patriotic Bosno-Herzegovinian student circles in Belgrade. 
M. Pa&i¢ and the rest of us said, and Stojan agreed, that he 
should issue instructions to the frontier authorities on the Drina 
to deny a crossing to the youths who had already set out from 
Belgrade for that purpose. But the frontier “ authorities” 
themselves belonged to the organisation, and did not carry out 
Stojan’s instructions, but reported to him (and he afterwards 
reported to us) that the order had reached them too late, for the 
young men had already got across. 


1 St. Vitus’s Day, 28th June: the anniversary of the battle of Kossovo.—Tr. 
No. 2.—VOL. Iv. Cc 
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Thus the endeavour of the Government to prevent the execu- 
tion of the plot failed, as also did the endeavour made on his 
own initiative by our Minister in Vienna, M. Joca Jovanovic¢, 
in an interview with the Minister Bilinski, to dissuade the Arch- 
duke from the fatal journey which he contemplated. And so 
the attempt at Sarajevo was to be carried out, in more terrible 
measure than had been anticipated, and with results which no 
one could then have pictured even in his wildest dreams. 

I was personally acquainted with Gavril Princip, the chief 
conspirator. I saw him two or three times in my department, 
when he came to me to ask me to allow him to sit privately for 
the examination at the Lycée; first for the fifth, and then for 
the sixth class. He remains in my memory: slight, broadish 
in the shoulders, with a broad though somewhat pinched coun- 
tenance. He spoke naturally and without nervousness. [ 
advised and encouraged him—as I did many other youths who 
came to Belgrade from Austria-Hungary almost like emigrants 
—to pursue his studies and finish his schooling, because the 
better his equipment the greater use would he be to the nation, 
and in general, the better would he serve his own ideals. I 
allowed him to sit for his examination on both occasions, and 
he sat for both in the first Lycée. The last time I saw him we 
parted in quite an amusing way. He came to see whether my 
permission for his examination was ready, and whether it had 
been sent to.the Lycée. It often happened that young strangers 
like him came and pestered me about details of this kind, and I 
was annoyed and flew out at him and began to give him a piece 
of my mind. The wretched Princip first looked at me in amaze- 
ment, and then immediately turned hastily to the door, stam- 
mering: “I am sorry. I did not know...” and made for 
the exit. I turned, and made to reassure him in more kindly 
fashion, but he was in a hurry to be off as soon as possible. 

Who could then have foreseen what this same agitated young 
student would do a few weeks afterwards? 

On the afternoon of Vidov Dan I was in my house on the 
Senjak. About five o’clock an official telephoned to me from 
the Press Bureau, and told me what had happened at noon at 
Sarajevo. Even though I knew what had been prepared there, 
nevertheless I felt, as I held the receiver, as though someone 
had dealt me an unexpected blow; and when a little later the 
first report was confirmed from other quarters I began to be 
overwhelmed with grave anxiety. 

Not for a moment did I doubt that Austria-Hungary would 
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make this the occasion for declaring war upon Serbia; and I 
considered that the position both of the Government and of the 
country in regard to other States would now become very difficult, 
and in every way worse than after the 29th May/11th June,! 1903, 
or during the time of our more recent disputes with Vienna and 
Budapest. I was afraid that all the European Courts would feel 
themselves individually the target of Princip’s bullets, and would 
hold aloof from us, with the approval of the monarchist and 
conservative sections in their countries. And even if it did not 
quite come to that, who would dare to stand up in our defence? 
I knew that neither France nor, still less, Russia was in a position 
to measure herself with Germany and her allies on the Danube, 
because their preparations were not to be complete before 1917. 
It was this that more especially filled me with anxiety and 
fear. 

The most terrible thoughts crowded in upon me. This 
began at five o’clock on the Sunday of Vidov Dan, and continued 
day and night, except during a few fitful moments of sleep, until 
Tuesday forenoon. Then my young friend, Major N—— (of the 
Ministry of Education), came to see me. He was uneasy, but 
he was not in despair as I was. I poured out my apprehensions 
to him without restraint or reflection. He at once said to me, 
in the tone usual to him on such occasions, that is to say, pleas- 
antly and quietly, but with complete conviction: ‘‘ My dear 
Minister, I think that it is quite unnecessary to despair. If 
Austria-Hungary wants to declare war on us,—well, let her! 
It would have had to come to that anyhow sooner or later. 
The present is a very inconvenient moment for us. But it is 
not now in our power to choose the moment. And if Austria 
has chosen it, well, let it be so. It may well turn out badly 
for us, but who knows? It may perhaps be otherwise.” I 
was, I think, beside myself at that moment; but these words 
of his, I declare, quite pulled me together, and I began to recover ; 
and, remembering what he had said to me, I little by little began 
to think clearly, and never afterwards was I so overcome by 
events as during those two days. 

My chief concern now was, what echoes of the Sarajevo 
affair would be heard from Europe? Happily, from the Petrograd 
Press—and so far as it was concerned we could assume in advance 
that it represented the official view—we received the first favour- 
able reports : it took up our defence against the Austro-Hungarian 
accusations. Russia, then, would not deny us or pass by on the 


1 The date of the assassination of King Alexander and Queen Draga. 
C2 
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other side. After Russia would come her friends. And so by 
degrees it turned out. In this respect we were appreciably 
helped by the “ pogroms” against Serbs, fomented or winked 
at in Bosnia, Croatia and Dalmatia. The impartial world could 
now see how the Serbs, whom the Austro-Hungarian Press 
represented as a people whose turpitude passed all measure, 
were on the contrary themselves the victims of her injustice 
and her inhumanity. 

We could now breathe a little more freely again. But Vienna 
also began to get to work. It is true that the representatives 
of the dynasty, and Court circles in general, except those few 
who were directly stricken, did not greatly mourn the murdered 
heir-apparent and his wife, and made little attempt at conceal- 
ment; and even, to some extent, paraded their sentiments at 
his funeral in Vienna. In fact, with the disappearance of Francis 
Ferdinand, the Imperial House was freed from a serious domestic 
difficulty, and the State from a difficult and involved constitutional 
problem which threatened seriously to embroil the relations 
between the Austrian and Hungarian portions of the Monarchy 
and to give rise to endless internal troubles. For this reason 
there were, even in Belgrade, people who seriously hoped that 
our neighbours would, if only for form’s sake, cry out a little 
against us, and then let the matter drop. But, not content with 
all these favourable consequences of the Sarajevo murder, the 
Austro-Hungarian rulers were evidently bent on exploiting even 
the event itself and on squeezing the utmost profit out of it, to 
the detriment of the Serbs and of Serbia, not only in their own 
country but also abroad. In particular, they used the greatest 
efforts through the Vienna Press Bureau to influence the Press 
at home and in Europe and, in fact, everywhere. 

I was in the same way a witness of the efforts they made to 
use the event with the greatest profit to their internal situation, 
and to have the best possible excuse for repressing and even 
causing damage to Serbs and other similar uncertain elements 
in their population. In this they found ample assistance among 
some of the people of our own blood, especially in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, but also in Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia. The 
aim of Vienna still was to create a movement which would draw 
together all those diverse peoples and unrelated facts which 
constitute the Hapsburg Monarchy, and out of all these to form 
a single national soul in the face of the enemies of the Imperial 
House and of the State. This is what Austria-Hungary above 
all lacked. And what she and her friends continually and most 
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of all feared—and we for our part hoped—was that in some great 
war she should be unable to appear as she appeared in 1866 in 
the war with Prussia and Italy. I now saw with apprehension 
how the rulers of our enemy were cleverly repairing this natural 
defect, and how they were preparing their otherwise patchwork 
“people” for unanimous and enthusiastic foreign action, in the 
first place against Serbia. 

It became all the clearer to me what Austria-Hungary had 
in mind for us. From her side there began to be uttered the word 
“war.” There were many signs and events which told me that 
Germany stood firmly beside Austria-Hungary. I had, however, 
even before this, become convinced that Germany had deter- 
mined not to allow Russia and France to complete their pre- 
parations for war, upon which Russia was actively working, but 
to anticipate them in her preparations and herself take the 
initiative in beginning armed hostilities. That unusual vote of 
extraordinary military credits to the amount of a milliard marks 
all pointed in this direction, as, indeed, the whole world had 
immediately seen. I myself had the impression in the course 
of the spring that Germany was beginning to look for a pretext 
for a quarrel with the French Government; and I was from 
that moment convinced that Berlin would, out of some trifle or 
other, manufaéture a dispute in which to find occasion for a trial 
of arms with France and Russia, if she could not find anything 
more suitable elsewhere. 

Princip and his friends had now provided her with such an 
occasion, and I therefore thought that neither Germany nor 
Austria would let such an opportunity slip; only that now all 
the fury of the first attacks would fall, not upon France or some 
other, but upon Serbia. 

My colleagues believed, on the contrary, that war could be 
avoided, and they therefore decided—altogether in the spirit of 
the policy of our friends and ourselves—to avoid it. Such satis- 
faction as must be given to Austria-Hungary would be given to 
her, and the struggle would thus be postponed until a time when 
we should again be ready for a fight such as that from which we 
had issued with glory and great acquisitions the previous summer. 
The Ministers all worked with this intention. When the Austrian 
stories arrived from Vienna to the effect that the assassins had 
received directions in Sarajevo from an official of the Serbian 
Ministry of Public Works, a certain Milan Ciganovi¢, M. Pasi¢ 
asked M. Joca Jovanovié¢, then in charge of that department, who 
this official of his was; but M. Joca knew nothing about him, 
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nor did anybody in his department. Under pressure from 
M. Pa&ié, they at last unearthed Ciganovi¢ in some small clerical 
post in the railway administration. I remember that somebody 
(either Stojan or Pa&i¢) said, when Joca told us this: ‘ There, 
you see! It is true enough what they say: if any mother has 
lost her son, let her go and look for him in the railway adminis- 
tration.” After that we heard from M. Joca that Ciganovi¢ 
had gone off somewhere out of Belgrade. And Stojan set on foot 
some inquiries from his side. Among other things, there was 
found at Belgrade post office (poste restante) a postcard from 
Sarajevo which one of the conspirators had before Vidov Dan 
addressed to one of his colleagues in Belgrade. 


From all this it might have been expected that Vienna would 
be unsuccessful in establishing any connection between official 
Serbia and the event on the Miljacka. M. Pa&Si¢ therefore hoped 
that we should somehow pull ourselves through this crisis, and 
he made efforts, in which he was supported by all the rest of us, 
to preserve as far as possible the relations which we had so far 
established, in order that Serbia might get through as cheaply 
as might be with the unhappy task of giving satisfaction to 
Austria-Hungary, and that she might recover as quickly as 
possible from the blows which in such a case were bound in any 
event to fall upon her. 

It is recognised that the Government did not fail to do every- 
thing that was possible to show to their friends and to the rest 
of the world how far removed we were from the Sarajevo con- 
spirators. Thus, on the very first evening upon which it was 
known what Princip had done, Stojan gave orders under which 
the Belgrade police prohibited music, singing and every kind 
of amusement in public places; everything was suspended, and 
there was, as it were, a period of official mourning. M. PaSi¢ 
expressed to the Vienna Government our regret at the loss 
which had befallen a great neighbouring Power and his execra- 
tion at the deed itself. At the requiem in the Catholic Church 
in the grounds of the Austro-Hungarian Legation on 20th June/ 
3rd July, the day upon which the murdered heir-apparent and 
his wife were buried in Vienna, the Government were represented 
by several Ministers. I myself was of the number. I wished 
to testify that even I, who more than any of the others might 
have been thought to approve of Princip’s deed, was on the 
contrary entirely in agreement with what our Cabinet were doing. 
Nevertheless, both my action in going there and the short period 
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during which we were in the church were unpleasant to me. I 
felt myself among enemies, who did not desire peace with us. 

It may be that the root of these feelings and premonitions of 
mine lay in the thoughts and sentiments which had formed 
themselves in my mind from my earliest youth. I was all my life 
taught to look out for evil in everything that Austria did, no 
matter how or where. I was, therefore, very naturally, in all 
probability more sensitive to the signs which were likely to 
betray her and her intentions. Consequently, both there in 
the church, and in every other place, there grew within me the 
conviction that Austria-Hungary would not be content with 
any kind of satisfaction, and that she would declare war upon 
us. She would certainly not let slip this opportunity, as she 
had—in the opinion of those circles with whom much of the 
blame for it lay—let slip the opportunity at the time of the 
annexation crisis (1908-1909) and of the Albanian crisis 
(1913). 

There now befell the sudden death of Nikola Hartwig, Russian 
Minister to Serbia, which took place in the Austrian Legation 
itself. His death was a terrible blow to me, and to many another 
Serb also, all the more so as the late Minister and I were intimate, 
and as I knew how much we owed to him and how much more 
we might have hoped from him; but Belgrade felt itself especially 
hit. At first people round about the town believed that his 
host, Baron Giesl, had simply poisoned him, and there arose in 
consequence a kind of fury against the Baron and the whole Dual 
Monarchy. No stupidity or infamy on the part of Austria would 
have surprised me, but I knew that Hartwig had a very weak 
heart and took no care of himself, so I asked what the doctors 
said, and they declared that he had died a natural death. This 
reassured the more reasonable sections of the public, but the 
people in the Austro-Hungarian Legation began to be alarmed. 
They began to complain that demonstrations and assaults and 
murders were being planned against them and their citizens. 
Every hour they came to the Ministry to protest and to ask for 
protection. An attack of this kind was, for example, to be 
expected on the occasion of Hartwig’s funeral, and we took 
measures to meet any eventuality. I myself, when the pro- 
cession left the church for the cemetery, kept close beside Giesl, 
on the one hand, in order that I might by so doing discourage 
any assassin who might perhaps be sorry for it if I should suffer 
as well as the Austrian, and, on the other hand, in order to 
assure him that there was nothing to be afraid of. All the same, 
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we breathed again when everything passed off without mishap, 
and when Austro-Hungarian lies on the subject had once more 
been put to shame. 


Our enemies, as everybody now knows, concealed their 
intentions very astutely. When we heard that Kaiser Wilhelm 
had put out from Kiel on his usual cruise to the north (this was 
on 23rd June/6th July) I hesitated between two opinions: either 
he was quite sincerely thinking no evil or, on the contrary, 
desired to deceive the world, feigning to be unaware of what 
was being prepared. Immediately after this, Francis Joseph 
himself made a move (23rd June (sic)/7th July) and went back 
to the waters at Ischl,1 and this also might mean peace. In fact, 
on that same day there was held in Vienna a council of the 
“joint Ministers,’ at which the Chief of the General Staff and a 
representative of the Navy were also present; and Count Berch- 
told immediately followed the Emperor to Ischl, presumably to 
submit a report of the meeting. But, in order that this might 
not be unfavourably interpreted, a communiqué was issued in 
which it was stated that the meeting had been concerned with the 
preparation of the new budget, and that the Chief of the General 
Staff and the representative of the Navy had therefore been 
summoned in order to report on certain technical questions con- 
nected with the budget. The only effect upon me of such 
“candour ” on the part of Vienna was, on the contrary, to make 
me more anxious than ever. 

To speak frankly, it is still a marvel to me that serious states- 
men of the great friendly Powers could at that time have been 
so deceived. Sazonov took the whole thing very lightly. Spalaj- 
kovié reported to us on the 5th/18th July: “A few days ago 
M. Sazonov said to me that he was surprised that the Austro- 
Hungarian Government had taken no steps to prevent this sterile 
activity on the part of the Vienna Press, which in the long run 
does no good to anybody and does harm to Austria-Hungary her- 
self.” One by one, he allowed the Imperial Ambassadors in 
Vienna, Paris and Berlin to proceed on leave of absence, and 
he left Hartwig’s post unfilled. The French Government in 
the same way still kept de Kock, a very sick man, as her repre- 
sentative here. The President of the Republic, Poincaré, made 
preparations for his visit to the Czar of Russia, and at midnight 
on the 2nd/15th July set out tranquilly from Paris for Petrograd. 


1 He had _——. begun his annual cure there, but had interrupted it to 
attend the funeral of the Heir-Apparent. 
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In the same way, all our friends advised us to remain self-possessed 
and cool, and to moderate our Press; and naturally no one gave 
us any warning to be on the alert and to prepare. 

This was a success for the astute Austrian Government, 
which now at the beginning of July (old style), in contrast to 
the menacing attitude which it had hitherto adopted, assumed 
the part of one who harboured no evil designs. The Minister of 
War and Chief of the General Staff went on leave. At the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs they so successfully reassured the 
Russian Ambassador, Shebeko, that he also went off somewhere 
for a holiday. 

At that time Europe was indeed deaf and blind, and I had 
a feeling that from Vidov Dan right up to the delivery of the 
famous ultimatum, “ Europe,” as they say, “did not exist.” 
The great Powers, Russia, France, England and Italy, to whom, 
it is true, there was no immediate threat of war, took no serious 
step to prevent that Austro-Hungarian démarche in Belgrade, 
and in fact never had any idea that it was necessary to take any 
step at all. To-day it is perfectly clear that the War might have 
been prevented if only England had declared herself in good 
time, and in no uncertain terms, against the projects of our 
enemies; and if she had threatened Berlin that she would defend 
France, the ally of Russia, by force of arms. This she did not 
do, because she would not realise the meaning of the Serbian 
question and the consequence for the whole world to which it 
would give birth. 

This attitude of England had an unfortunate effect upon the 
rest of the diplomatic world, and also contributed to the fact 
that even our Ministers abroad quite failed to foresee what was 
likely to come to pass. Judging from our Blue Book, issued a 
little later at Nish, all of them except perhaps our Minister in 
Vienna, M. Joca Jovanovi¢, seem in general to have written 
very rarely. Onthe 4th/17th July M. Mata BoSkovi¢, writing 
from London, discreetly mentions for the first time the possibility 
of war : ‘‘ The calculated pacific declarations in Austro-Hungarian 
quarters must not be trusted, because they are contemplating 
pressure upon Serbia, which may in the end become an armed 
attack.”” This one single remark, naturally, could not shake 
the conviction of my colleagues, who still thought that every- 
thing could be settled by some diplomatic arrangement. Similar 
confidence in a peaceful solution of the then existing state of 
tension was also apparent in the Belgrade Press, and our public 
took its cue from the Press. Everybody went to work and 
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behaved as though everything would still go on as usual. They 
did business with Austro-Hungarian citizens, and travelled to 
the Monarchy as to a friendly country bound to us by treaty. 
Many people went to various Austro-Hungarian health resorts. 
It is sufficient to recall that Marshal Radomir Putnik himself 
left for Gleichenberg. 

Even M. PaSi¢é arranged to leave Belgrade for a few days, 
and wrote a lengthy circular to be sent out to Legations abroad 
before his departure. In this circular he justified Serbia and the 
Serbian Government against the Austro-Hungarian accusations, 
declaring his complete readiness to go to meet the neighbouring 
Monarchy. And in order, no doubt, that our friends might take 
action in Vienna with a view to moderating the conditions which 
were to be imposed upon us, he added: ‘‘ Nevertheless, we shall 
never be able to accept demands directed against the national 
dignity of Serbia, and such as could be accepted by no State 
that respects and preserves its own independence.” These 
declarations were to be communicated by our Ministers to the 
friendly Governments, with the request that each of them would 
act in a conciliatory spirit “ should occasion or necessity arise.” 

Calculating, therefore, that our friends would have time to 
await a proper occasion for their action, M. PaSi¢ despatched 
the circular on the 6th/r9th July, and on the gth/22nd laid 
beforé the Crown Prince, who was already exercising the royal 
authority, a decree appointing Patu to act for him as President 
of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs. M. PaSi¢ set 
out the same day for Nish with M. Milan Sajinovi¢, the head 
of the Political Department, to confer with political represen- 
tatives, intending to go on afterwards to Salonica. The elections 
were in full blast; the nomination of candidates was complete ; 
the lists had been deposited with the tribunals. I had given 
M. M. D—— my written acceptance of the leadership of the 
Radical list in the constituency of Vranje. In addition to the 
President of the Council, two of our colleagues, M. Joca Jovanovic 
and M. Velizar Jankovi¢, were electioneering. In Belgrade there 
remained Patu, Stojan, M. Marko Djuriti¢, Colonel Duan 
Stevanovié and myself. Stojan had about that time taken some 
skin off one of his feet through wearing a tight shoe, and was 
unable to move out of his house. 

Our Legations preserved a dead silence. They had received 
M. Pa&i¢’s circular and were no doubt acting on it, although we 
in Belgrade had so far received no report about it from any of 
them. It is clear to-day from published foreign documents that 
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M. Milutin Jovanovi¢ in Berlin, M. Mata BoSkovi¢é in London, 
M. Joca Jovanovi¢ in Vienna, and no doubt M. Vesnié also in 
Paris, acted on the instructions of the circular. But these and 
perhaps other telegrams from our Legations must have been 
held up en route somewhere by the Austrians, and so they are 
not to be found in our Blue Book. That collection contains, for 
the period between the gth/22nd and the evening of the roth/23rd, 
only one single despatch and no more, written in Vienna on the 
7th/2oth July. 

This despatch from M. Joca Jovanovi¢ was entirely different 
in content and tone from all the others he had previously written. 
In it open reference was made to Austro-Hungarian military 
preparations, to the probability that they would declare war 
upon us, and to the unfounded optimism with which the situation 
was regarded in Belgrade. On what date the despatch arrived 
in Belgrade, and what in general happened to it, I do not know; 
I do not remember that it was communicated to Ministers. In 
any case, even if it were, it was all too late. Our Hannibal was 
already before the gates. 


On the morning of the 1oth/23rd July I heard from an 
official of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs that Baron Giesl had 
asked that Patu, as the Minister acting for M. PaSi¢, should receive 
him at four o’clock in the afternoon; but that Pa¢u had said that 
he could not receive him at that hour, but would see him at six. 

We foresaw that the expected Note was now to be delivered. 
We received confirmation of this from several Legations in 
Belgrade. The Austro-Hungarian action was therefore about 
to begin. 

M. Sajinovié tells me that he was then with M. Pasi¢ at Nish, 
when they telephoned to them from the Ministry and reported 
what was happening in Belgrade. M. PaSi¢ and Patu then had 
a conversation together. M. PaSi¢é, he says, said to Patu: 
“‘ You see him, instead of me,” and although Patu insisted that 
Pagié should return immediately, the latter stood by his intention. 

“We set out,” says M. Sajinovi¢, “from Nish for Salonica 
about nightfall, but you stopped us at Leskovac. There the 
head of the Political Section, Slavko Grujic, gave us over the 
telephone in French the purport of the principal demands, and 
I then gave orders for our carriage to be detached to await the 
Salonica train, in order to return to Belgrade.” 


That afternoon I came to the “ sitting” (the name given by 
the messengers at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs to the room 
C3 
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in which the meetings of the Council of Ministers were held), 
and there, together with M. Djuriti¢, I waited for Patu, to hear 
what Giesl] had brought him. 

Patu showed us what he had received from the Baron. We 
read it and quickly saw that it was not an ordinary Note, but 
an ultimatum, to-day so well known to everybody. 

Patu himself had not up till then been at all willing to admit 
the possibility of such a thing, because he had believed that 
Germany would never approve of a step on the part of Austria- 
Hungary which might drag her also into war and compromise 
her brilliant economic progress. But now he quickly saw the 
gravity of the Austro-Hungarian demands, and the whole fatal 
meaning of her action; and, as he was very susceptible to impres- 
sions and brusque in manner, he quickly reacted. That same 
evening he sent a circular telegram to all our Legations, in which 
he told them about the Note and at the same time gave it as his 
opinion that the ‘‘ demands imposed upon us were such that no 
Serbian Government could accept them in their entirety.” By 
these words he desired to emphasise that any Government which 
might be formed for that special purpose, and which should do so, 
would not be a Serbian Government. 

As for myself, I was immediately certain that, notwith- 
standing all the intentions of my colleagues to satisfy Austria- 
Hungary this time, matters would nevertheless turn out as we 
feared. Even if we or some other Government accepted to the 
letter everything that the ultimatum demanded, I was convinced 
that the dispute would not be settled, for the execution of the 
obligations which we should have undertaken on behalf of Serbia 
would have given innumerable occasions for new complications, 
which would in the end have had to be settled by war. But, as 
I had long since been reconciled to the inevitability of what had 
begun to come to pass, I was now fairly cool. I saw clearly 
and I felt very deeply that there was nothing left for us all but 
bravely to megt our destiny. And among my colleagues and all 
other persons who on that evening and on the next day heard 
of the Austro-Hungarian step and immediately saw the true 
seriousness of it, I saw no one who showed fear, and still less, 
panic. 

In the meantime Patu telephoned to the Russian Chargé 
@’ Affaires, M. Strandtmann, to ask him to come to the Ministry, 
and when he arrived he showed him what he had received. He 
told him what he thought our answer might be, and begged that 
Russia would help us; and then he went up to the Palace. 
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I went to see Stojan to tell him what had happened. I 
found him doctoring the swelling on his leg? and I described to 
him the contents of the Note. He saw that it was serious, but 
he said: “ Bring it, so that I can see it and I will try to draft 
an answer.” I returned again to the Ministry. In the Skopl- 
janska I met M. Ljuba Davidovi¢, who was on his way to the 
Terazija to his printing works. I got out of my cab and told 
him that we had received a forty-eight hours’ ultimatum. On 
his asking about the character of the demands I told him that 
they were such that in my own private opinion they could not 
be accepted. My communication did not much excite M. David- 
ovi¢, but he took it seriously. 

I returned to the Ministry. Patu had already returned from 
the Palace. He had found the Crown Prince in the vestibule 
at the entrance to the house, and there he showed him the Note. 
When the Crown Prince had read it, Patu said to him: “ This is 
the European war.’”—I reported myself to Patu at the Ministry 
and then I too went to the Palace. . . 


My readers may perhaps reproach me, in writing this, for 
having gone back to my feelings of ten years ago. They may even 
have thought that I now regret that there came to pass that 
struggle which in the end brought unexpected good fortune to 
our people. But, as may be seen, I have simply recorded what 
then took place. It is true that after those difficult days, and 
after others still more difficult, there came days of victory and 


rejoicing; but, nevertheless, we ought not to forget those earlier 
days. 








WAHABISM AND BRITISH INTERESTS 


(Paper read on January 27th, 1925.) 


You have read, doubtless, at intervals since the War in your 
morning and evening papers of fighting in Arabia between Ibn 
Saud and King Husein—fighting in which the latter has usually 
had the worst of it. If you gave any attention to that remote 
warfare, you may or may not have realised that not only personal 
differences between two potentates but religious questions were 
involved. The endemic Puritanism of Nejd, which more than 
once before has taken in hand the reform of its neighbours, and 
since the eighteenth century has been known as Wahabism, had 
again broken bounds. Why fanatic Puritanism should there be 
endemic and perpetual, but vary in intensity at unequal intervals, 
must be explained by influence of geographical conditions co- 
operating with the occasional apparition of some individual of 
revivalist spirit and magnetic powers. These oasis dwellers, 
isolated from the outer world by forbidding deserts and com- 
pelled to the simplest living, and to a prospect, from cradle to 
grave, of bare horizons of singularly little variety, make a religion 
of their necessity, and in the worship of a god made in their own 
image, resent anything savouring of a more complex society. 
Comes the revivalist, and the dour jealous temper of savage 
ignorance boils up and over. 

The latest revivalist has been Ibn Saud himself—to call him 
by the short title which is in current use. Lineal descendant of 
the petty chief who in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
accepted the preaching of Abdul Wahab, and in the faith of his 
teacher’s gospel made himself a kingdom, the present Sultan of 
Nejd rescued what remained of that kingdom from semi-eclipse 
more than twenty years ago, and has restored it since to bounds 
as wide as ever. To achieve this end he had need of the old 
fanaticism which alone could make his scanty forces the equal 
of ahost. He called it out by organising a band of proselytising 
zealots, known as the Brothers (Akhwan), and inflamed their 
zeal and established their mission by successful action against 
the Turks in Hasa just before the War. From that moment, 
despite some ill success against the hereditary enemy, Ibn Rashid 
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of Hayil, the fanatical spirit of Nejd steadily warmed up; and, 
long before the end of our Great War, it was clear that it was 
nearing the point at which it would determine to tolerate no 
Islamic practice but its own, and probably would boil over first 
in action against Mecca, the spiritual centre of Arabia and the 
seat of all that Wahabis most disapprove. This ebullition, 
moderated for a time by the sagacity of Ibn Saud, has now taken 
place. Taif, Mecca and all Southern Hejaz except Jidda, are 
now in Wahabi hands, whether Ibn Saud really desired or desires 
it. Religious ebullitions are apt to take charge, and a leader 
may have no choice but to ride the breaking wave of anarchy. 
It does not mean, however, that the Holy City and goal of 
pilgrimage is in the hands of heretics. Wahabites are not that, 
but on the contrary, ultra-orthodox—literalists who accept 
nothing beyond the original Revelation as they understand it, 
and regard all subsequent accretions of doctrine as impieties. 
They are comparatively few, but while possessed by an ascetic 
fervour which holds death the gate of life, they make terrible 
foes for many times their number of half-hearted folk. 

The probable direction of their attack and its still more 
probable first success were not unforeseen by those who were 
concerned with our Arab policy during the War. I am not 
speaking from wisdom after the event, as the files of the Arab 
Bureau in Cairo, and, doubtless, Intelligence files compiled on 
the other flank of Arabia would prove. Sooner or later we knew 
that Hejaz must go under for a while; and since Great Britain 
could not hope to control the Akhwan movement by any means, 
of which the stake involved would justify employment, the only 
practical thing to try was, if possible, to slow down the process 
and postpone ebullition, until the fate of the Hejaz should no 
longer be bound up with our own so intimately as in the War. 
To this end certain measures were taken to render Ibn Saud 
specially dependent upon Great Britain’s good-will. These 
measures could be effective only for a time; but they promised 
to suffice, in co-operation with his personal sagacity and by no 
means elementary sense of statesmanship. He knew perfectly 
well that, after the War, Hejaz would no longer be of such vital 
moment to us, and that, while we should win that war against 
the Turks (whose real weakness was never hidden from him), 
we should not be disposed for long enough to another war. This 
last consideration was early recognised, secretly cherished and 
subsequently acted upon by many in the Near East of less 
prescience than Ibn Saud. 
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If we knew and foresaw all this, why on earth, many Britons 
and most Frenchmen will ask, did we choose, throughout the 
War, to rely upon a weaker Arab prince, and thus doom to 
bankruptcy, as soon as the War should end, any policy of enlist- 
ing a united Arabia permanently on our side? The answer to 
the first part of this question would be that, while neither 
the weaker nor the stronger Arab prince disposed of material 
power that, beyond Arabia, would make any difference worth 
considering to our warfare, the weaker in material force could 
exert throughout the Muslim world a moral influence which 
would, and did, make a very great difference indeed. His action, 
involving secession of the Holy Land from the Caliph’s War, 
would, we knew, be received variously—with at least as much 
reprobation as approbation; but everywhere it would create 
division and indecision where our enemies desired unity and 
prompt action. In adopting this policy we were not looking 
beyond the War. 

Therein is implied the answer to the second part of that 
question. On the European side of Arabia, during at least two 
years from the autumn of 1914, our military position seemed too 
critical for studied policies de longue haleine. On the other, the 
Indian, side of Arabia, this critical position was, perhaps, not 
felt so acutely ; nor was it realised so early that, at the best, the 
fell disease that we must fight would entail a convalescence much 
longer than its own duration. During those two years, and indeed 
after them, schemes for imperial expansion or post-war pre- 
dominance, whether formed in India or in France, seemed futile 
or worse; and in the light of post-war events in both Meso- 
potamia and Syria, perhaps it will be agreed now that this view 
was not far wrong. One cannot hope to convince those, whether 
Frenchmen or others, who see in every imperial act of Great 
Britain a move in a consistent game of world-embracing grab, 
that we were then following a purely opportunist policy. But 
such an emergency policy we did follow when Sherif Husein 
approached us, as what he believed himself to be, but few of us 
believed, the spokesman of one united Arab nation about to rise 
from the ashes of the War. We did not believe that, either 
under him or under anyone else, would it so rise united. There- 
fore neither to him nor to any other Arab did we ever explicitly 
guarantee or even promise anything beyond liberation from the 
Turk. This Husein duly attained. Guarantees against his 
fellow-chiefs he never had of us, or indeed demanded; but that 
we should proclaim him paramount chief of all Arabs he did ask 
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again and again, using the plausible argument that, if unity is 
strength, there can be no unity except under a single head. 
While this request was consistently ignored, because by no 
conceivable means could we hope to make such a proclamation 
in fanatical desert Arabia better than an empty noise, King 
Husein was reminded repeatedly that several ruling chiefs in the 
Peninsula, notably Ibn Saud, were already under treaty with 
ourselves on terms recognising their independence; and more 
than once he was admonished to refrain from words and deeds 
which might provoke them. Furthermore, he well knew that 
both Ibn Saud and the Idrisi, like himself though on a lesser 
scale, were being subsidised and armed by us during the War. 

We are guiltless, therefore, of any betrayal of King Husein. 
The sole condition of his active alliance—that he be freed from 
his Ottoman overlords and recognised as an independent 
sovereign—has been fulfilled. Indeed, as is well known, much 
more than this has been done by us, well or ill, for his House. 
That certain private ulterior hopes, which he based on the fact 
of our military alliance, should have proved vain, is partly his 
own fault, partly due, like the failure of most other war-time 
ambitions to attain realisation after the peace, to circumstances 
as far beyond his control as beyond ours. The only question 
that arises in consequence of post-war events concerns our own 
interests at the present moment. Are we under any obligation 
to ourselves to make more effort than we are making to restore 
the status quo ante in Hejaz? 

What are our interests in Arabia? It is best perhaps to say 
first what they are not. Unlike those that we claim in most 
other parts of the world, they do not arise, to any extent worth 
mentioning, from our need of products of the country or from 
concern about trade. Arabia neither sells nor buys nearly 
enough to weight political scales. Nor, with all deference to 
certain enterprising firms and individuals who have gone con- 
cession hunting there since the War, do I foresee a day when this 
will cease to be true. Since Yemenite coffee was superseded by 
Brazilian and African, Arabian exports have been trivial. Imports 
are worth hardly more consideration. In speaking thus of both, 
I exclude foreign commodities dealt with in transit at Aden and 
the pearl traffic of Gulf islands, which have more relation with 
Persia than with Arabia. 

1. If, however, we have no direct commercial interests of 
much value in the Peninsula, we have serious concern with the 
shores of its two narrow flanking seas, because of interests on 
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those seas. The one is, for us, an imperial thoroughfare, of the 
first importance; the other, not only an essential thoroughfare, 
but the source of a singularly valuable commodity with which 
India is much concerned. Sir Arnold Wilson corrects what has 
long been an error of mine,—that the control, which for more 
than a hundred years, we have claimed to exercise in the Gulf, 
was instituted primarily in the interest of the pearl fishery. 
Rather it was instituted to secure general peace from piracy. 
That peace is still as much our concern as ever. Indeed more 
so; for our use of that sea as a thoroughfare has become more 
important than before, thanks not only to our increased interest 
in Irak and the oil deposits of Arabistan, but also to the growing 
volume of Persian trade which passes this way, now that northern 
outlets to the Russian Empire have been discouraged by the 
Soviet régime. 

On the other flank of the Peninsula I need only remind you of 
those territorial rights which the needs of Red Sea traffic have 
led us to create in the port of Aden and the island of Perim; 
and also of the consequential interest in an area behind the 
former which inevitably has come about from the necessity of 
securing peace and supplies for our port. The relation of the 
Aden Trucial Chiefs to our neighbouring territorial claim is, in 
fact, the same as that of the Trucial Chiefs of the Gulf to our 
maritime claim. It only remains to be said that these interests 
on both sides of Arabia are regarded by us as vital in view of 
our imperial position in India; and they have been recognised 
as such by the profession and practice of other Powers. 

2. In consequence of our maritime position in the Arabian 
seas, a subsidiary interest has accrued through the settlement 
of British Indian subjects at ports other than Aden. Such 
settlement has made it impossible for us to remain indifferent 
to the peace of the coasts of, e.g., Oman, Yemen and Hejaz. 

3. Latterly, the Mandatory Trust granted to Great Britain 
in Palestine at one end of the northern confines of Arabia, and 
in Irak at the other, has made the peace of the land-frontier 
of the Peninsula a special concern of hers. In this quarter, in 
fact, she has taken over almost the whole obligation, so long 
incumbent on the Turks, to secure the settled lands of south- 
western Asia against deterioration by the intermittent but 
constant thrust of its desert peoples. This thrust is a process, 
maintained unchanged throughout the ages by the natural 
increase of residents in a healthy land, whose food production, 
incapable of increase, not infrequently decreases. It is accen- 
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tuated now and again by the fierce aggressive temper which the 
conditions of such a domicile breed. 

4. Remains finally the least calculable of British Arabian 
interests—that which the greatest Mohammedan Power of the 
world must take in the city and district which is, theoretically, 
the spiritual centre of Islam, and, practically, its paramount 
pilgrimage resort. That the Pilgrimage has created in the past, 
and still maintains, a serious British interest in Hejaz is obvious. 
It is of no little concern to us that the Indian pilgrims, who of 
recent years have constituted a majority of those who resort to 
Mecca from outside Arabia, should be reasonably safe, healthy, 
and well-treated during the Haj season; further, that the ruling 
power in Hejaz should be friendly enough towards the Power 
responsible for those pilgrims to discourage propaganda unfriendly 
to our rule. Such propaganda is apt to be disseminated during 
the Haj, and more than once a Grand Sherif of Mecca has been 
moved emphatically to disavow it. The weight of the Pilgrimage 
factor in our Hejaz interest must vary, of course, with variations 
of the Pilgrimage itself—variations, for example, in its numbers 
and its constituent elements. Since the liberation of Hejaz 
from the Turks, it has been (and it still is) far from what once it 
was. There are certain contributory reasons for this falling off 
which are of local or temporary character—insecurity of pilgrim 
roads, consequent for various reasons on the War; substitution 
of less efficient Arab administration for Turkish; exactions levied 
by a native government compelled to treat pilgrims as its chief 
source of revenue; shortage of means of transport both by sea 
and land, aggravated by the wrecking of the Hejaz railway; 
and lastly, beyond doubt, widespread Muslim dissatisfaction 
that the control of the Holy Cities should have passed from the 
Ottoman Caliph into the weaker hands of King Husein. The 
last reason, which is part of a deeper resentment against the 
Muslim prince who, having cast first stone at the Caliph, is held 
prime cause of subsequent events that threaten to postpone 
indefinitely the establishment of the Ideal State upon earth, 
weighs most with Indian Muslims—a fact which, of course, is 
peculiarly germane to the question whether or how a Wahabite 
domination of Mecca and the Hejaz may affect our interests. But 
beyond and behind these particular and more or less removable 
causes, one cannot but suspect a general cause—nothing less than 
some decay, begun and continuing, of the sum of Muslim will 
to the Pilgrimage—lessened sense of its obligation and salvation 
value for the individual, and increased disinclination to face its 
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fatigues and perils, these changes being due to a general cooling 
of Islamic fervour, of which recent Turkish action has been 
perhaps both a symptom and an accelerating cause. 

In stating this suspicion, I have gone already almost as far 
as I dare in attempting any evaluation of the importance of 
Mecca as the spiritual centre of Islam. If this city is declining, 
and doomed to decline continuously as the resort par excellence 
of pilgrims, not only must its chief opportunity for exercising 
spiritual influence grow of less and less account, but one, and 
perhaps the strongest factor in its actual appeal to the Muslim 
world, must be written down, and even eventually may have to 
be written off. But, however it be, or is to be, with the Pil- 
grimage, there are other factors in the Meccan appeal. Venera- 
tion of the Prophet is inseparable from veneration of his holiest 
of cities, and only when the Koran and the Traditions cease to 
be studied will its local associations lose power. So much hardly 
needs saying. Less calculable are other factors, political and 
intellectual. Certainly, no Muslim, who knows anything of the 
political history of Islam, regards Mecca as destined to be in the 
future, what it has never been in the past, the source and centre 
of the material might of the faithful. Much, indeed, of the 
dissatisfaction felt and expressed by Muslims with the issue of 
the War in Hejaz arises from their conviction that Mecca is an 
impossible repository of imperial power, and that no restoration 
of the secular dominion of Islam can ever be hoped from a 
caliphate based on Hejaz. But whatever has religious influence 
in the East has also political, and in most of the Islamic world— 
even in Turkey—religion has so much to say in politics, that 
only by an analysis of the actual religious influence of Mecca 
could its possible political influence be evaluated. This I cannot 
pretend to reckon. Young Islam in Syria and elsewhere is apt 
to speak of the Academy, which is in continual session under 
the arcades of the Great Mosque at Mecca, as a pestilent source 
of obscurantism. But, so speaking, it admits that the Academy 
has power; and it should be noted how many recent founders of 
powerful Brotherhoods, such as the Senussiya, passed a long 
Meccan stage in their preparatory course. With that hint I 
will drop a speculation for which neither competence in Islamic 
studies, nor familiarity with actual Muslim thought, qualifies 
me at all adequately; and I pass on to affront that other specula- 
tive question—whether or in what degree British Arabian 


interests, severally or together, are likely to be prejudiced by 
the Wahabite ebullition. 
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One general consideration bearing upon all of them should 
be taken into account first. It is this. If there is anything in 
the maxim that history repeats itself, the past of so changeless 
and uniform a people as the peninsular Arabs should foreshadow 
the future more certainly than anywhere else. Now, while, as 
I said in the beginning, the fanatic spirit of Nejd has boiled up 
and over more than once, none of its past ebullitions has, for 
obvious reasons equally operative to-day, enjoyed any but very 
brief life. Besides the general inability of the human spirit to 
remain long at white heat, the nature of the particular region 
and society, whence these ebullitions have come, is singularly 
inapt to the administration and maintenance of foreign dominion. 
There are nothing like the necessary resources at the centre, 
whether in men or material, to meet the waste of empire. Add 
that the Wahabite spirit of barbarism, bred from peculiar local 
conditions, fails of appeal wherever geographical conditions 
present strong contrast. In Oman it has never prevailed far, 
and in Yemen it has never found even a footing. Still less 
chance has it beyond the northern fringe of the Arabian deserts. 
General Muslim opinion outside, even if fired at first by the 
prospect and spectacle of a conquering Islamic sword (both in 
Syria and in India opinion was disposed in 1918-19 so to be fired 
by the Akhwan movement), has shown itself quick to disapprove 
the ideas and actions of each wave of Nejdean fanatics so soon 
as it overflowed places of general Muslim resort, and came into 
contact with the ideas and interests of societies living under 
vastly superior conditions. 

I see nothing in the circumstances or constituents of the 
present Wahabite expansion to promise it longer life than has 
been enjoyed by earlier Nejdean ebullitions, These, to take 
only one test, have not prevailed in Mecca for ten years on the 
average. Just conceivably, the masterful and sagacious per- 
sonality of the Sultan, Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud, may prolong this 
last domination; but for myself I expect him to find not less 
quickly than his forbears, that Mecca, Taif and Medina are so 
many Capuas, sapping the fervour and fortitude of his fanatics, 
and that he has over-reached the limits of one-man rule. Even 
if he should prove equal to keeping by his own right arm what 
he has now got, the whole history of conquests in the Peninsula 
argues that his successor would not be so equal. Small men 
losing, from generation to generation, the gains of the great men, 
make a rule in Arabia to which there have been very few excep- 
tions. I prophesy, therefore, that Arabia is not in for more 
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than a decade at most of Wahabite domination outside 
Nejd. 

Nevertheless much harm might be done in a few years, sup- 
posing Wahabite domination to be essentially prejudicial to any 
of the interests that I have stated. Butisitso? Take the first 
interest. It is hard to see what prejudice could be occasioned 
to our maritime interest in the Red Sea route, and consequential 
interest in certain coast lands, seeing that no part of south- 
western Arabia is, or is likely to be, Wahabite. On the other 
flank of the peninsula the case is rather different, particularly on 
the western shores of the inner Gulf. The increasing demand, 
however, by Ibn Saud and his people for Indian and other sea- 
borne commodities makes it most unlikely that one who is at 
present our very good friend will repudiate his treaty obligations 
and promote disturbance of the peace of the Gulf. In fact 
there is no reason to suppose that anything will happen there 
that might not have happened under the status quo ante. 

What I have said of interest No. 1 applies equally to No. 2— 
our concern for resident British Indians on all coasts. No. 3 
demands more consideration. It is undeniable that Wahabism 
has been acting inimically to our interests on the north-western 
fringe of Arabia, if not on the north-eastern, and more than 
probable that such action will be repeated. Its attacks on the 
borders of Trans-Jordanian territory, however, have been repulsed 
easily and with severe loss. It appears that the raiders find no 
sympathy in Trans-Jordan. They have been drawn from zealots, 
who are more or less out of hand. The facts indeed go far to 
confirm my view that already Wahabism has both reached its 
geographical limit and also exceeded the capacity of any single 
control. It follows that no action that could be taken by us 
with Ibn Saud would be likely to be effective in regard to this 
particular region. In any case, what amounts after all to not 
much more than intermittent accentuation of the normal in- 
security of a desert strip south of Jebel Druz would not by itself 
justify serious efforts to repress general Wahabite effervescence. 

Remains No. 4. Is it prejudicial to our interest that the 
Wahabites should dominate Taif, Mecca and the rest of south 
Hejaz, except Jidda? That is about their present position. If 
it were clear that the normal convenience, health and safety of 
pilgrims will seriously be endangered by Wahabite control of the 
Holy City, our interest would demand energetic action. But this 
is by no means clear. The standard reached in these respects by 
King Husein’s administration since the War has not been so 
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high that Ibn Saud should find any great difficulty in attaining 
it. He is, as all who have visited him or his Nejdean territories 
have witnessed, an unusually liberal and far-sighted ruler; and 
if he holds on to Mecca—I am far from sure he will think it wise 
to do so—he will surely see to it that his control be not open to 
unfavourable comparisons with that of Husein by either the 
Meccans or the outside world of Islam. Wahabite occupation 
of Mecca at the beginning of the nineteenth century, on the 
testimony of Ali Bey, did not prohibit or even discourage the 
Pilgrimage. It is not likely to do either in the twentieth century. 

As for its possible depreciation of Mecca, as the spiritual 
centre of Islam, since I cannot evaluate the actual Muslim senti- 
ment felt for the Holy City, I am not qualified to judge whether 
or how much Wahabite occupation may affect it. The sectaries 
will discourage relics of pre-Islamic cult and non-Koranic local 
associations honoured by the vulgar among the faithful, but 
derided by most Muslims of better education. They may force 
enough Nejdean austerities upon the social life of the city to 
render its Academy too uncomfortable for the resort of any but 
the most pious outsiders. If, without doubt, they will not be 
popular controllers, they can hardly be more unpopular than 
sherifian control has often been in the past, or than was the recent 
control of King Husein with a large circle, which included first 
and foremost the bulk of British Indian Muslims. Neither these 
nor the Meccans will like Ibn Saud, if he holds on to the Holy 
City, any better than they liked Husein; but I doubt their liking 
him so much worse that the difference will signify. 

Therefore, on the whole question, I conclude that, in respect 
of British interests, the status quo ante is so little likely to be 
seriously altered by the present access of Wahabism that nothing 
is called for on Great Britain’s part except watchfulness, for such 
time (probably short) as that access shall endure. What action 
she could usefully take, were any called for immediately, I am 
glad, I confess, thus to absolve myself from discussing. Nature 
and man in Arabia conspire to discourage military penetration 
which for almost any conceivable end of practical politics (as 
the Turks found again and again) costs far more than any result 
can be worth. 


D. G. HOGARTH. 
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Summary of Discussion following the above address. 


COLONEL JAcoB, who spoke from fifteen years’ experience of the 
Yemen and three years as political adviser on this tract to Sir Reginald 
Wingate and to Lord Allenby, thought that British policy in Arabia 
had looked a good deal further than the War, and that we were guilty 
of first encouraging Hussein by definite promises and then abandoning 
him. In his opinion every effort should be made to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the rival forces, for our position in the world of Islam 
demanded this. It was only a half-measure to confine attention to 
the coast and frontiers. He did not think much of the criticisms of the 
Indian Caliphatists, who thought that any stick would serve to beat 
the British Government. He concluded by claiming that the Yemen 
trade had vast potentialities, but that its geographical position and the 
exaggerated importance given to other Arab potentates more readily 
accessible, had obscured its importance both commercially and 
politically. 

The Hon. W. OrmsBy-GoreE contributed some recent intelligence 
of the Wahabite movement, which he had acquired while at Port 
Sudan in December, 1924. The situation looked bad in the papers, 
but Ali and Hussein were as inept as they were unpopular, and Ibn 
Saud was the best man in Arabia. He thought that Ibn Saud’s 
personal dislike of Hussein and his family had a considerable influence 
on the situation, but Ibn Saud was very shrewd, and had made no 
mistakes so far. If his diversion against the Idrisi, another of our 
protégés, was made without the knowledge or connivance of the Imam 
there might be trouble. Otherwise the sooner the present Idrisi went 
the better. The important aspect for us was the possible reactions 
on the Moslem world. There was much propaganda against us in the 
Hejaz, and it was significant that the Russian emissaries in Jeddah 
were backing Ibn Saud. This propaganda was poor stuff, and there 
was not much cause for alarm, but it was essential for us to keep on 
good terms with whoever was de facto ruler of the Hejaz. 

Str Percy Cox said that he could not agree that the protection 
of the pearl trade was the prime reason for Great Britain’s presence 
in the Persian Gulf. We were there because the Gulf was of the first 
importance as a maritime outpost for the safeguarding of India. 
Being there we undertook the protection of the pearling industry, 
but that was a secondary matter. 

Speaking for the war-time Intelligence Bureau on the Mesopotamian 
and Persian Gulf side of Arabia, he could not claim to have possessed 
such a degree of prescience in regard to the coming Wahabi movement 
as the lecturer attributed to the Cairo experts; nor could he quite 
think that Ibn Saud’s policy had been dictated by such a clear and 
far-seeing ambition. It must be remembered too that in the early 
part of the War, Ibn Saud was much too preoccupied and hampered 
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by his time-honoured feud with his rival Ibn Rashid to be able to 
afford any practical co-operation to the Allies. 

As to the trend of his policy in the immediate future, Sir Percy Cox 
expressed the view that feeling himself gradually being hemmed in on 
all sides by inveterate enemies, Ibn Saud had determined to free 
himself, but in doing so was most unlikely to display unfriendliness 
to Great Britain, to whom he owed a debt of gratitude that he fully 
recognised. 

As to the question of our attitude towards the present dispute 
between him and King Hussein, Sir Percy Cox thought that there was 
no present ground for our interference and that we should be well 
advised to leave the parties to themselves. 

Sir ARNOLD WILSON, the Chairman, had heard a rumour that Ibn 
Saud proposed to put the management of Mecca and Jeddah in com- 
mission. He could not quite accept Dr. Hogarth’s apfologia for British 
action with regard to Hussein and Feisul. We were all a bit mad in 
1918-19. The forward policy in Mesopotamia was dictated by implicit 
war-promises. Having regard to the potentialities of Mesopotamia 
as a cotton, wheat, and wool-producing country, he thought that it 
was wrong for us to give up. From his recollection of the Arab Bureau, 
he doubted if the prescience with regard to the Wahabi movement, 
of which Dr. Hogarth had spoken, could be put earlier than the end of 
1916. He considered that we ought to be represented at Ibn Saud’s 
Court. 

Dr. HocartH, in reply, pointed out to Colonel Jacob that with 
regard to interference in the interior of Arabia we were in a weaker 
position than the Turks, who at least had had Mecca, etc. In his 
opinion, it was not a question of throwing over either one side or the 
other, but of holding the balance. With regard to the danger sug- 
gested of trouble in India and elsewhere, due to the spiritual effects 
of the revival, there were no signs of it so far. 

Sir Thomas Arnold also joined in the discussion. 








THE MIND OF CHINA 


(Paper read on February toth, 1925.) 


I HAVE chosen rather an ambitious title for my address 
to-night. But let me hasten to reassure you—I shall not venture 
on an analysis of the psychology of the Chinese people. My 
hope is rather to try and give you some idea of China, some 
glimpse of the country and the point of view of the people who 
are out there, as distinct from current events. The only news 
which reaches us from day to day is a record of the struggle, 
which has been going on spasmodically ever since the revolution 
of 1911, to establish some sort of national authority in the 
country. The old civil government of China, built on the 
experience of many thousand years and resting ultimately on 
the divine authority of the Emperor, has been overturned. It 
was never a very highly centralised government, never exercised 
any rigid control over the provinces; and, though well suited 
to the normal conditions of China’s vast area and population, 
had little machinery for dealing with questions affecting the 
country as a national unit, or with problems of foreign affairs. 
The building up of a national railway system, the pressure of 
foreign interests, and the need for a regular revenue and regular 
taxes, put a strain on the machine for which it was not prepared. 
And so it has broken down temporarily. There is, at the moment, 
practically no machinery of national government in China. The 
provinces are working out their problems on their own account, 
collecting their own revenues, supporting their own armies, and 
each one is anxious to secure as much influence as possible in 
Peking, which still exercises control over certain useful assets. 
As a result of this provincial decentralisation, and of the military 
rule which has superseded the old civil authority, the governors 
of the provinces, the Tuchuns, are continually struggling with 
one another for more territory, more power, more revenue and 
greater control in Peking. The news which reaches us in the 
Press is the record of this struggle. 

The Present Situation.—For the last few months the two 
strongest Tuchuns, Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria and Wu Pei-fu 
of Central China, have been competing for the supreme power. 
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Wu believed that the only method of restoring order was to 
unify China by force, and in his efforts at forceful unification 
he had a certain measure of success. But he could not induce 
his great rival Chang to bring Manchuria into the fold. They 
came to blows at the point where the Great Wall divides Man- 
churia from China proper. Wu was beaten and has gone into 
temporary retirement. Chang, therefore, remains the strongest 
factor in the country. He has established a provisional govern- 
ment at Peking, which has been recognised by the Powers as the 
de facto government of the country, and which is likely to remain 
in power for a time—if only because the main protagonists are 
a little war-weary and have exhausted their funds. The whole 
struggle, however, has been rather futile and has accomplished 
very little. The provinces show little sign of recognising the 
authority of Peking, save when it is convenient to use that 
centre as a smoke-screen between provincial authorities and 
foreign interests. The military forces of many of the Tuchuns 
are almost indistinguishable from brigands, and thousands of 
loosely organised soldiers live a parasitical existence on the 
long-suffering millions of agriculturists and shopkeepers. Few 
of the Tuchuns have sufficient power to maintain peace and 
order even within their own provincial borders. 

The Tuchuns.—You may like to hear something of the 
personalities involved in these affairs. Chang Tso-lin is un- 
questionably the ablest of the Tuchuns, and he has administered 
Manchuria with marked success for a number of years. He 
does not appear to be personally ambitious, for he has left Peking, 
gone back to his Manchurian home, and given his blessing and 
the support of his army to a government in which he holds no 
office, though he no doubt exercises a preponderating influence 
in its policies. He is obviously patriotic and desirous of seeing 
his country at peace. But he hardly knows how to set about 
it. What with keeping a level keel between his two neighbours 
of Russia and Japan, and with trying to stop further fighting 
around Shanghai, he has a task worthy of the most skilled 
diplomatist. One must admit in all fairness that he has not 
done his job badly up till now. Wu Pei-fu is a different type, 
a soldier and a scholar, with a streak of high enthusiasm in his 
nature, admittedly a patriot, but no politician—and that is a 
handicap in China. He is lean and brown and a hard worker. 
But he has always been poor and, on the occasion of his last 
fight with Chang, he had no real battle-cry to make up for the 
lack of food and fur coats which were essential for his troops. 
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He was beaten by the Manchurian winter and by lack of funds. 
But we shall probably hear of him again. The Christian General 
Feng had an army of Puritan Ironsides, who were duly baptised 
on being recruited, and kept under the strictest discipline. But 
the General declared his neutrality at a critical moment in the 
recent hostilities and his army has not yet been called upon to 
stand the test of war. His action did not meet with popular 
approval, but he is evidently a vigorous personality and may 
still make a bid for supreme power. Sun Yat Sen, the father 
of the revolution and the first president of the republic, a man 
of hypnotic charm and idealistic dreams, seems to have collapsed 
both physically and politically. His last bid for communism 
at Canton was coldly received by the hard-headed Chinese, and 
he is now reported to be dying, away from his home, a broken 
and disappointed man. Tuan Chi-jui, the head of the new 
government, is a veteran soldier and statesman with a con- 
siderable prestige, though it is not easy for a foreigner to gauge 
the exact source or measure of his strength. 

There is a tendency nowadays to bring back to power some 
of the older and more experienced civil officials, who were drawn 
from the ranks of the trained and scholarly classes. I notice 
indeed among the more recently appointed Tuchuns the name 
of one gentleman whom I last saw manipulating a punt, and 
that with some skill, about the backs at Cambridge. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the Tuchuns are not an entirely ferocious 
or reprehensible class. It is true that a few of them have accumu- 
lated large personal fortunes and cleared off with them to the 
security of the international settlements. But that has been 
the exception rather than the rule. Most of them are hard- 
worked, harassed men, doing their best to keep their provinces 
in order, and to pay the troops on whom their authority rests. 
It would be easier to deal with them if their power was greater 
than it is. But they themselves are hemmed in by various 
popular organisations of growing strength, the old gentry, the 
young intellectuals, and the forces of organised labour. There 
is, indeed, a general decentralisation of power, and the unfor- 
tunate foreigner does not know where he can look for responsi- 
bility or security. Peking refers him to the Tuchuns, the 
Tuchuns refer him to the people, and the people, of course, 
cannot help, even if they would; they have heard too many 
rumours that the foreigners are at the root of all the 
trouble. 


Causes of Unrest.—I have tried to give you some idea of 
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the causes of the present unrest in China. At the back of them 
all lies an intense struggle for food, for the population is estimated 
to have increased from about fifty millions to four hundred 
millions in the last two hundred years, whilst the increase of 
wealth has not shown a natural and proportionate increase 
owing to lack of development in the interior and of facilities 
for exchange and trade: that is a factor which affects the whole 
country. In the forefront lies a vague restlessness caused by 
new thoughts and a new sense of nationalism—which is, perhaps 
naturally, hyper-sensitive in regard to China’s sovereign rights 
and consequently anti-foreign in its trend: this factor affects 
only a small class, but that class includes many of the younger, 
more earnest and better-educated men, who have at least the 
power to stir up trouble, and who are steadily increasing their 
numbers and their influence. 

Effects of Unrest.—The effects of the troubles can be well 
imagined. From the point of view of the people there is the 
inevitable wastage and destruction of military movements 
accompanied by bandit raids. From the national point of 
view there is the loss occasioned by the holding-up of railway 
stock for months at a time, often merely to serve as billets for 
troops; the deflection of revenue from its normal channels and 
the general confusion of taxation and currency. As a result, 
the Government is always at its wits’ end for money, abuses 
of all kinds spring up, and every vested interest, whether Chinese 
or foreign, is menaced by the instability and insecurity attached 
to all enterprise. 

It has been possible up to now to prevent any great inter- 
ference with the big Treaty ports, such as Shanghai, which are 
the centres of organised enterprise, both Chinese and foreign. 
This has been largely due to the combined efforts of the British, 
American and Japanese Navies, which have co-operated with 
the Chinese authorities in keeping open the main waterways; 
and to the energy of local volunteers. But a large section of 
Canton city has been burned, several British ships have been 
fired on, Chinese vessels are constantly at the mercy of pirates, 
the railways are disorganised, the movements of merchandise 
have been unsafe or impossible for months at a time, the local 
currencies (in which almost all business is done) have fluctuated 
intolerably, and there is increasing insecurity with every new 
scramble for political power. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised that, whilst foreign interests suffer severely from these 
disturbing factors, Chinese interests suffer even more. As a 
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result there is a great sense of restlessness and discontent 
throughout the country. 

Remedy by Treaty—The questions naturally arise—Can 
nothing be done to improve conditions? Cannot the foreign 
Powers help in some way? Those are not easy questions to 
answer. Intervention of any sort is frankly impossible. The 
Chinese would not stand it, nor would any foreign Power under- 
take the huge responsibility and expense involved in any such 
adventure. We can make up our minds that the Chinese would 
not tolerate any sort of interference from outside unless it was 
entirely welcome to them. 

We do not know whether help in any form would be welcome. 
But the Chinese do admit that they want some fresh under- 
standing with the Treaty Powers; and it may be that some- 
thing could be done—on a treaty basis—to help them through 
this difficult period of transition, given co-operation between 
China and the Powers most directly interested—Great Britain, 
America and Japan. At the Washington Conference in 1922 
the Powers undertook to look into two specific grievances then 
advanced by China—(a) the abuse of exterritoriality and con- 
sular jurisdiction, and (b) the inadequacy of the tariff and 
customs receipts which constitute the bulk of the national 
revenue. The Treaties concluded at Washington have remained 
a dead letter for one reason or another, partly because China 
herself has.asked for a postponement of the exterritorial com- 
mission and partly for outside causes. But national grievances 
are not always based entirely on reason and logic, and the 
inoperation of the Washington Treaties now constitutes a third 
grievance for China. As a result, there is fertile ground for 
anti-foreign propaganda, and it is scarcely surprising that there 
is now a growing agitation for the repudiation of all the old 
treaties. This agitation has been strengthened by the action 
of Russia and Germany, who have retroceded all their exterri- 
torial privileges and subjected their people in China to the local 
laws and administration. One of the most ardent propagandists 
for the repudiation of the old treaties is the Soviet Ambassador 
at Peking. 

Alternative Policies.—Now it is unlikely that China will take 
so violent a course as to repudiate her treaties. She has the 
sound sense to realise that they have provided a certain focus of 
stability during her recent troubles. And it is not her way to 
take violent and precipitate action. At the same time we now 
appear to be faced by two alternatives: we must either stand 
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pat on our old treaties, and wait for China to find a solution 
for her political unrest through her own leisurely channels— 
with the risk of increasing anti-foreign feeling and possible 
repudiation; or, we must hold ourselves in readiness to fulfil 
our Washington undertakings—with the risk of giving up minor 
privileges for a better understanding. 

We might review these alternatives with greater detachment 
if we were content with the preSent state of affairs. But I think 
you will have gathered from the daily reports that reach us from 
China that British, and indeed all foreign interests, are not in a 
very satisfactory position just now. It is true that China con- 
tinues to meet the service of her foreign debt, owing to the 
stability of the customs revenues, which are collected with 
foreign assistance. But the Government has not sufficient 
revenue to function efficiently in internal affairs, and valuable 
national assets such as the railways are rapidly running to seed. 
It is true also that the total trade passing through the Treaty 
ports shows a steadily increasing volume. But the real trade 
of the country, as a national wealth producer, is being strangled 
by irregular taxation and a general sense of insecurity in the 
interior. If matters are allowed to drift, if no effort is made to 
assist China in her troubles, the position of the foreign trader 
and the foreign investor in China are likely to become rather 
precarious. 

Quite apart from the agitation in China itself for some revision 
of the treaties, responsible spokesmen from China are now making 
constant appeals to the Powers to meet them half-way in an 
effort to put things on a more satisfactory treaty basis. And 
it is possible that some formal representations will be made to 
the Powers before long. 

A Conference in China.—lIf new treaties are to be made, it 
seems highly desirable that a conference should meet on Chinese 
soil with representatives of China and of the Powers which 
signed the Washington Treaty. The Chinese themselves can be 
trusted to find ways and means of securing representation for 
every interest which really counts in the country. The basic 
idea of such a conference should be to build up an effective 
Central Government; and that can only be done by apportioning 
available revenues, such as the customs, the salt, and the wine 
and tobacco taxes, in: such a way that an adequate revenue 
would be guaranteed not only to the Central Government but 
also to each province—in return for, and dependent on, the 
protection which that province affords to trade. The provinces 
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enjoy now, and must continue to enjoy, a very large measure 
of autonomy. They, and they alone, hold in their hands the 
power to protect foreign interests; their responsibility should 
be focussed; and that can only be done by guaranteeing to 
them their due reward. Apart from the Land Tax, which is 
beyond the scope of outside help, the only tangible source of 
revenue that offers any possibility of increased returns is the 
Customs Tariff. Trade could stand a higher tariff if it was 
guaranteed against the irregular provincial levies which are now 
the greatest handicap to any form of enterprise. The Chinese 
are now pledged by treaty to maintain a 5 per cent. tariff. The 
whole question of that tariff with its kindred problem, the taxation 
of trade in the interior, calls urgently for revision. 

The other question for the conference is the examination of 
the exterritorial problem. This is one of the bitterest and most 
controversial subjects in China—largely, I think, because we 
have not yet faced the real issues. I may say at the outset 
that the abolition of exterritoriality at the present time would 
almost certainly prove a disaster both to the Chinese and to 
foreigners living in China. It would place upon the Chinese 
a sudden and quite unfair responsibility. The examples of 
Russia and Germany are not analogous. The Russians are 
nearly all concentrated in the North Manchurian Railway zone, 
where they enjoy considerable freedom; the Germans will be 
little affected from a practical point of view so long as other 
foreigners enjoy exterritorial privileges. Responsible Chinese 
statesmen have shown great moderation in putting forward the 
Chinese case for a modification of some of the present anomalies 
and abuses in connection with exterritoriality, and anyone who 
has practical experience of the matter knows that there is plenty 
of room for reform, and that reform would be all to the advantage 
of respectable members of the foreign community. But there 
has been so strong an agitation in the foreign Press against any 
kind of concession in regard to exterritorial privileges, that the 
Chinese have now begun to talk about their total abolition. 
It will be a very good thing for British interests when the question 
is discussed in a quiet and responsible way, on the basis of the 
obligations undertaken by us in the Treaty signed at Washington 
in 1922. 

If such a conference is to be successful, it is important that 
the Powers chiefly interested in China, and especially Great 
Britain, America and Japan, should work in harmony with one 
another and in close co-operation with the Chinese. Their 
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interests are the same. They all want a peaceful and prosperous 
China, and it is in the interest of all alike to live together on 
neighbourly terms. China has vast stores of wealth in her 
interior spaces, a rich soil and an industrious population. The 
opening up of the interior of China to productive enterprise and 
trade would ease the food problem, increase the wealth and 
strength of China, and add greatly to the wealth and peace of 
the world. That is what we should look to rather than to small 
and immediate gains and privileges. 

The British Empire and China.—Apart from material interests, 
our Empire has a very special link with China. In Hong Kong, 
in Singapore, the Straits, Malaya, Burma and other neighbouring 
lands, there are vast numbers of Chinese living and working 
under the British flag. They are good citizens in every sense 
of the word. But they are and always will be Chinese. Happy 
relations between our Empire and Eastern Asia involve good 
feeling on the part of these overseas Chinese, who are always 
closely in touch with their motherland. If for no other reason, 
this heritage of Chinese blood should make a very direct appeal 
to us to regard the problems of China in the most sympathetic 
light. Friendship and understanding are essential. 

The Mind of China.—I am tempted to close by touching once 
more on the words of my title—The Mind of China. In turning 
over the Chinese problem in our own minds, and in trying to 
find a solution for our own troubles, do not let us lose sight of 
what China really means. 

That old country has pursued its course and maintained its 
civilisation for thousands of years, with strangely little change 
and yet with an evolutionary process always at work. That, 
I think, must be taken for granted. For the Chinese of to-day, 
united in their affections in spite of political dissensions, remain 
a young and vital people, full of industry, full of good-will, and 
well versed in the art of living. One scarcely ever sees an un- 
happy face in China; and one is invariably treated with courtesy 
and consideration. Confucius remains to this day the father 
of Chinese thought, for he put into words the simple philosophy 
of life which has guided them and held their unflagging respect 
for over two thousand years. If you ask a Chinese his religion 
he will reply that he is a follower of Confucius. And yet Con- 
fucianism can hardly be called a religion; it is rather a standard 
of life—based on the manners and conduct of a gentleman. 
Confucius taught the Chinese to think honestly, to be courageous 
and unselfish, to behave like sportsmen, and to cherish family 
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affection. He believed in the cultivation of the intellect as a 
means to the fulfilment of all that is best in man. His teachings 
are studied side by side with those of Laotzu, who lived at about 
the same period, but who distrusted intellect and bade the 
people rely rather upon their instinct, following Nature as their 
surest guide. It is interesting to see the young Chinese who 
have been educated in foreign universities turning back to these 
two old teachers, and finding in them a more satisfying answer 
to the riddle of life than they have found during their sojourn in 
the West. 

There is indeed something very satisfying in the general 
note of Chinese life, with its sense of continuity and tradition, 
its complete humanness, its common-sense and geniality, We 
are often told that the Chinese mind is inscrutable, and that 
the situation in China is mere chaos. One hesitates to speak 
dogmatically about such contentious points and such a vast 
subject. But I have known a good many Chinese in many 
parts of China and over a long period of years. One must 
respect them—they have such dignity; one must like them— 
they have such a kindly humour; and one must honour them— 
for they are the most faithful and generous of friends. I have 
not found them inscrutable, and I believe that my experience 
is shared by most others who have actually lived and worked 
among them. I have many Chinese friends and I do not think 
they differ in any essential from my English friends. They 
are as varied, as intelligent and as interesting. I have known 
the Chinese both in politics and in business. Taken over a 
long range of men and time, I have found them reasonable, 
courteous and honourable in their dealings. The few scholars 
who have delved into their literature and poetry begin to wonder 
whether it does not touch the very highest standard known to 
us. Their art, of which we can fortunately gain some idea 
without spending years in China or even learning the Chinese 
language, is admittedly of a very high order. They are responsible 
for some of the most notable inventions, of which I need only 
instance porcelain and gunpowder. They are doing some admir- 
able and original research work in science and medicine. And 
I gather that even their age-long military tactics—which are 
usually a subject of derision—are being studied by the experts 
with respect. There must be something in the mind of China 
after all. 

As for the chaos in China, I have done my best to give you 
an outline of the present situation in that vast country. All 
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things considered, the situation seems to me remarkably simple. 
I have an idea that the situation in China has always been rather 
simple. The country could hardly have remained so stable 
for so long if there were any real complications there. You 
see, there are no secrets in China. And it is not easy for life or 
politics to get very complicated under those conditions. 

And so, at the risk of disappointing you and seeming very 
dull, I make bold to declare my belief that the mind of China 
is a simple, genial and peaceful mind, prone to all reasonable- 
ness, vastly experienced in the art of living, and with the will 
to live at peace with its neighbour. British diplomacy and 
British business have been successful in China when they have 
followed the simple British tradition, when they have been 
conducted with courage, courtesy and directness. The Chinese 
understand those methods in human relationships. To my 
mind the ‘‘ Mystery of China” is a bogey. The Chinese system 
of government is different from ours: their social system is 
different from ours; but I suspect that their hearts and minds 
are very much the same. 

Surely it is time that we came out into the open and dealt 
with China in a reasonable way. In order to do that we must 
recognise the forces that are now at work in the country, many 
of them disturbing, some of them very disquieting, some of them 
growing up from within, some exercised from without. There 
is an intellectual and nationalistic renaissance in the air. It 
embraces the whole country, without regard to province or party, 
and is to my mind of greater significance to us and to the world 
than the struggles and ambitions of the Tuchuns of which we 
hear so much. There is a new sense of nationality, and conse- 
quently a spirit of revolt against the privileges of the foreigner. 
There is a determination to rebuild China as a nation, inde- 
pendent, strong and, if possible, peaceful—according to China’s 
traditional standard. I will not be so intrepid as to try and 
name the date for the fulfilment of China’s new aspirations. 
But I think there will be great changes in her relations with the 
West within a very few years. My one desire is to pass on to 
you something of the impression of the country, the thoughts 
and desires of the Chinese as they have come to me in China. 
If I have interested you at all in the mind of China, I think you 
will agree that we should not leave them dissatisfied and aggrieved 
with us. They rather need friends just now. 

From our own point of view we want a friendly and an under- 
standing neighbour, and we want security for our own interests. 
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We can have both if we go out to seek them with courage and 
sympathy. It would be fortunate if we could work with other 
interested Powers. But it is very desirable that we should have 
a frank and early understanding with China, even if we have to 
start on our own account: that we should try to remove her 
legitimate grievances: try to safeguard our own valuable 
interests: and try to make it clear that she can count on our 
sympathy, and even on a measure of active and disinterested 
assistance should she desire it, in her efforts to get on to a steady 
course again. 


ARCHIBALD ROSE. 


Summary of Discussion following the above address. 


SIR CHARLES ADDIS said that China was not an isolated problem ; 
what was occurring there was part of a world-movement, an impulse 
of democracy. There were present the customary phenomena, and 
the problem was the general one—how the people could succeed in 
governing themselves through properly constituted representatives. 
That was the common problem of democracy, still unsolved by 
ourselves. 

He thought the movement was national, and did not attach much 
importance to the question of pressure of population as a determinative 
cause. The question had both its economic and its political aspect. 
The former was not serious, the area of disturbance being small in 
comparison with the vast bulk of China. In spite of all the chaos, 
it must be remembered that no Chinese Government loan had been 
issued on the London market for administrative or railway purposes 
during the last thirteen years. The country had financed itself. 

The political symptoms were, however, disquieting. The Republic, 
for good or ill, had come to stay, and the problem was—how we could 
help. He thought the solution lay with the Chinese themselves, but 
something might be done by the encouragement of education and the 
use of foreign experts temporarily in helping the administration to 
form a strong central Government. 

Dr. R. P. Scott said that he supposed the phrase, “‘ the Mind of 
China,” meant general opinions held by Chinese; if so, the habit of 
the Chinese to conceal their real feelings made interpretation difficult. 
This habit was the outcome of traditional deference to authority. 
The phrase had, however, a territorial limitation and would ordinarily 
refer to Chinese general opinion as known in the Treaty ports and in 
the narrow strip of China open to foreigners, as distinguished from 
inland China. It might be accurate to regard the present disturbances 
in China as mere surface waves, but even so they betokened danger, 
because of their origin. Below their surface, Soviet Russia was 
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plotting against England, while Japan, humiliated by America and 
Australia, was working up an agitation described as Asia for the 
Asiatics. The situation was thus fraught with danger to foreigners ; 
of these England had most to lose. It was therefore the more impor- 
tant for us, especially when we considered Indian unrest, to possess in 
the Far East the steadying influence which Chinese friendship might 
exercise. This, he thought, might be strengthened on some carefully 
planned scheme if we devoted our quota of the Boxer Indemnity 
wholly to educational and medical purposes, and expended it on behalf 
of China and with her willing co-operation. 

Mr. LEEFE referred to the Boxer Indemnity. At present, of those 
who wished to have the handling of the larger part of this sum, the 
educationalists were the most articulate. He felt, however, that there 
were primary needs to prevent famine and floods before which even 
education should mark time, and development on these lines would 
immediately benefit China and ultimately Great Britain. 

Mr. WARREN, speaking from long experience as a missionary in 
China, said that the question of extra-territoriality had a question of 
justice and righteousness mixed up with it. It was not to be regarded 
merely as our own selfish privilege. His experience of Chinese prisons 
led him to think that though there might be less torture—except in 
military prisons—than in old days, there was a change for the worse 
in that it was no longer the rule that only guilty persons were kept in 
prison. He knew a Chinese who had spent five months in prison 
without trial. We who enjoyed the advantages of extra-territoriality 
were not outside the law, we were under British law, justly adminis- 
tered by our Consuls in all cases in which our countrymen were con- 
cerned, whether alone or jointly with Chinese. The system thus 
provided an example of justice by which Chinese could profit. 

Mr. Rose, in replying to a question asked by a member as to the 
influence of the Western university trained Chinese, said that just 
before leaving China he had been present at a lecture for Chinese by a 
distinguished Chinese gentleman who had been educated at Oxford. 
Whilst recognising the strong points of many English institutions for 
the English, he had appealed to his countrymen to hold fast to their 
own form of civilisation. 

Str JoHN JorDAN, the Chairman, agreed with Mr. Leefe as to the 
allocation of the Boxer Indemnity. He agreed most cordially with 
Mr. Warren as to the advantages of retaining extra-territoriality. As 
to the remedy for the existing situation he was pessimistic. Was 
there a remedy? If the treaties on which an immense business had 
been built up in the last eighty years were modified, the whole structure 
would crumble. As to revenue, he would not grudge an additional 
tariff. But there was no government, no real republic in China, and 
until some stable administration emerged from the present chaos, 
all discussion of such questions could be little more than academic. 

Mr. Wyndham A. Bewes and Admiral Sir Arthur Leveson also spoke. 








REVIEWS 


King Edward VII: a Biography. By Sir Smpney Lee. Vol. I: 
From Birth to Accession (gth November, 1841, to 22nd January, 
Igor). 1925 (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 8vo. xii+ 
831 pp. 31s. 6d. net.) 


To readers of this Journal the chief interest of this book will be in 
the references to foreign affairs, to which Sir Sidney Lee gives a large, 
perhaps an undue, prominence. It was natural enough that the 
Prince, whose chief characteristic was a great delight in social converse, 
an enormous interest in all questions of personality, and who was 
generally, but not always, a very shrewd judge of character, and who 
above all did not in his personal intercourse show any of that insular 
exclusiveness which is characteristic of many of our statesmen, should 
from his earliest years have been attracted to foreign affairs. Owing 
to the very wide ramifications of the Royal family, he was closely 
related to nearly all the crowned heads of Europe, and we are therefore 
at once brought up against the curious problem as to the influence of 
family relations upon policy. It was in connection with Germany 
that this problem assumed at times serious proportions. The whole 
aggrandisement of Prussia under Bismarck had been accompanied by 
a series of ruthless blows. The King of Hanover, one of the English 
Royal family, had been, with unprecedented harshness, deprived of 
his dominions; the new King of Denmark had scarcely succeeded to 
the throne ‘when he was deprived of two great provinces. But the 
King of Denmark was the father-in-law of the Prince of Wales, and let 
us not forget that there was another claimant to Schleswig-Holstein, 
the Prince of Augustenburg, who also by later marriages was brought 
into the closest connection with the English Royal family. Moreover, 
the whole Bismarckian policy was deliberately directed towards 
suppressing the influence in Germany of the smaller Princes, the leader 
of whom was the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and the Prince’s sister, 
the Empress Frederick, with her husband, became to a large extent 
the nucleus of opposition and criticism to the ruling tendencies in 
Prussia. Under these circumstances the Prince of Wales naturally 
looked upon foreign affairs from the point of view of his own relations, 
and every line of approach led up to the same conclusion—opposition 
to Bismarck. And then we get what may be called another line of 
approach, the Prince’s personal affection for and understanding of 
France. It is curious, in fact, to note that he seems to have had more 
insight into French thought and more sympathy for French political 
aims, although he had no kind of family connection with France, than 
he had knowledge and understanding of Germany. And this obser- 
vation seems to lead to the conclusion, which we believe is an important 
one, that all these family ramifications were, for the main purposes 
of policy, distracting and unfortunate. 

We have then, which is inevitable, much in the book which recalls 
bygone controversies; they cannot, however, even now be regarded 
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as belonging entirely to the past, for they all culminate in the rivalry 
and antagonism which gradually arose between the Prince of Wales 
and the German Emperor. The record of these reaches its conclusion 
in a chapter to which much attention has already been given in the 
Press, dealing with the period of the Boer War. On this Sir Sidney 
Lee bases a very bitter attack against the German Emperor. After 
relating his repeated assurances to this country that during this grave 
crisis he had saved England from the danger of a European coalition, 
he then tells us that the secret conduct of the Kaiser was in exact 
opposition to his professions : 


“ The Kaiser was pursuing a very tortuous path. The congratulatory rhetoric 
which flowed from his pen in his correspondence with his uncle disguised an 
insidious design. He was playing a game of greater perfidy than he had yet 
essayed. His nefarious plan was secretly to persuade Russia to initiate a coalition 
of the Powers which should take advantage of England’s difficulties in South 
Africa by making war upon her during her time of stress. . . . Having obtained 
the ear of the Russian Minister, the Kaiser deemed it easy to draw France, 
Russia’s close ally, into the conspiracy. . . . When the Russian and French 
Governments had fallen into his trap he meditated the assumption of the proud 
réle of deliverer of Europe from the shackles of England’s colonial supremacy. 
He had at his call in his own country the same inflammatory Anglophobism as 
was fermenting in Russia and France. He gloated over the near prospect of 
bringing his uncle’s country to her knees.’’ 4 


The authority on which this statement is made is the archives of the 
Russian Embassy in London, which Sir Sidney Lee has been allowed 
to consult. Unfortunately the only passage which he quotes from 
these documents does not in the least substantiate it. He has indeed 
made the very serious error, not only here but elsewhere, that he refers 
to, but does not quote, the unpublished documents which he has used. 
This particular matter has been discussed and a large amount of very 
important evidence has been published by the editors of Die Grosse 
Politik der Europadischen Kabinette. To this evidence Sir Sidney Lee 
does not refer and he has made no attempt at a critical comparison 
of the two sources of information which he had before him. In 
consequence the whole treatment is, from the point of view of the 
historian, profoundly unsatisfactory. 

In other cases too Sir Sidney Lee’s handling of matters of historical 
interest does not inspire confidence, as, for instance, the contretemps 
between the German Emperor and Lord Salisbury at Cowes in 1895. 
Here again he leaves us in doubt whether Eckardstein’s well-known 
narrative is or is not supported by the other private information to 
which he has had access. Again, in regard to the episode at Cowes 
in 1893, when the Queen communicated to the Emperor a telegram 
from Lord Rosebery regarding the grave crisis between France and 
England, his sarcastic comment is, ‘‘ The Kaiser treated the Queen’s 
courtesy as an invitation to him to join England in war with France,” 2 
but he omits the important point that Lord Rosebery earnestly 
requested that the German Ambassador should come up to London 
to see him. To say that the armistice between Prussia and Austria 
in 1866 was settled “ under Napoleon III’s auspices” is most mis- 
leading, as is the statement that in 1920 the whole of Schleswig, except 
a single zone, was restored to Denmark. What could be more absurd 
than to say that in 1867 Napoleon III “ was rather wildly seeking 
supreme control of Europe, if not of the world’? In dealing with the 


1 p. 761. 2 p. 669 (n.) 
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war of 1870, Sir Sidney Lee says: “To the dismay of the French 
Government, Prussia retorted with an intimation that she proposed 
to place on the Spanish throne a candidate of her own choosing. At 
Bismarck’s bidding the King of Prussia offered the Spanish crown to 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.”+ Each of these 
sentences is a complete misrepresentation of what took place. 

The truth is that Sir Sidney Lee has fallen between two stools. 
He has done too much and too little. He might have given us a simple 
account of the Prince’s own attitude and participation in foreign 
affairs; he has not been content with this, but again and again he 
interpolates in his narrative a quite superfluous account of well-known 
circumstances. All this we could have well spared if he would have 
quoted more freely from the documents to which he has had access. 
Why not give us, for instance, the actual words of the letter to Lord 
Beaconsfield in which the Prince recounted a conversation with 
Bismarck? This, both in interest and historical value, would be worth 
pages of Sir Sidney Lee’s own narrative. 


The Geneva Protocol for the pacific settlement of international disputes. 
By Professor P. J. NOEL BAKER. 1925. (London: P. S, King 
& Son. 8vo. x +228 pp. gs.) 


[Since this review was written, the Protocol, as regards its form, 
has gone back to the melting-pot. But Professor Baker’s work loses 
thereby very little of its usefulness, for in constructing the new model 
of security, whatever form it may take, the same problems of substance 
have to be solved, the same difficulties encountered, and the same 
ignorance and confusion, if possible, removed.] 


PROFESSOR BAKER has done very well to furnish students of 
European politics with a full critical discussion of the Geneva Protocol 
and its relations to the Covenant of the League of Nations. Readers 
who have already some acquaintance with the subject will find the 
book a most useful companion. 

The information is as complete as it can be made without giving 
the whole history of the League, and includes a reprint of the 
important relative texts. The comments are acute and impartial, 
unless the assumption that efficient working of the League is 
desirable can be thought to savour of partiality, and through all 
the details the author never loses sight of the main issues, nor for- 
gets, as too many controversialists do, that any constitution in the 
world may be proved unworkable by refusing to credit those who 
have to work it with an ordinary share of common-sense. Having 
regard to the amount of ignorant and prejudicial comment (not to 
say wilful misrepresentation) that has appeared in print, I do not 
think it would have been safe to make the exposition less detailed. 
The general reader, for whom the learned author says the book is 
intended, may now and then fail to see the wood for the trees; but 
that risk must be taken. 

Professor Baker does me the honour of quoting and agreeing 
with me on sundry points which I touched on in a tract lately written 
for the League of Nations Union, and I am glad to be fortified by 
his more largely developed arguments. I agree with him in turn 
that the drafting of the Protocol is not all that it might have been, 


1 p. 301. 
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but would observe in mitigation that the circumstances were hardly 
more conducive to perfect workmanship than those of the House of 
Commons in Committee. M. Bene’ and M. Politis were beset by 
some two score delegates to the Assembly, all of whom it was desir- 
able and some of whom it was necessary to placate. They must 
have had to deal with hundreds of suggestions, requisitions and 
objections, and compromise is a notorious enemy of clear drafting. 
The fact that French is not the native tongue of either of them may 
be less material; 1 understand that M. Politis is a master of the 
language and have no reason to doubt that M. BeneS is also com- 
petent. But I do not feel so confident that the English version (on 
which English-speaking readers, especially in the Dominions, will 
largely rely) has received as much or as highly skilled attention as 
it deserved. Translation has never been the strong point of our 
diplomatic service. In point of form generally the Protocol presents 
a contrast to the Covenant. It aims at a minuteness of definition 
and exception almost rivalling the sub-sections of a modern Act of 
Parliament, whereas the Covenant, like the Constitution of the United 
States and the French Codes, lays down broad principles and leaves 
details to be worked out by skilled interpretation as occasion shall 
arise. This was inevitable, for the Protocol is the result of a demand 
for further definition. But it should never be forgotten—and Professor 
Baker takes good care to keep it in mind—that the Protocol is a 
consequential supplement to the Covenant and not a measure of 
substantive addition and amendment. 

No one expects the Protocol to be ratified just as it stands, or 
with only trifling alterations. Very few projects of such importance 
have been so fortunate. In any case the plan is an improvement on 
that of a treaty of mutual assistance outside the Covenant. It is 
intended to lead to a consolidated and self-contained revision of the 
original instrument which will make further amendment unnecessary 
for a considerable time, and it naturally has to go through a process 
analogous to the committee stage of a first-class Act of Parliament. 
The only fundamental question is whether the League of Nations 
is to be, according to the terms laid down by the American states- 
men who outlined its main features during the War, a true league to 
enforce peace, or a merely advisory body trusting to the moral 
influence of its decisions. I venture to think that the minimising 
school is by this time out of court for any practical purpose. 

Not that either the Covenant or the Protocol imposes on any 
Power a positive obligation to undertake warlike operations in execu- 
tion of the Council’s decisions or of judgment rendered by the inter- 
national Court. The Council can only recommend, and it will not 
make absurd recommendations; as Professor Baker says, it will not 
want Sweden to send an army to Peru; neither will it require Australia 
to send a flotilla to the Danube, though some of our brethren in the 
Dominions appear to dread something of that kind. Moreover (as 
we are fully agreed), the only Powers to which the Council is likely 
to address itself will already have asked for the recommendation as 
members of the Council. Still it must be allowed that there is some- 
thing more here than simple advice. Can we find any familiar analogy 
to it? There is no harm in comparing small affairs with great. In 
this country it is not uncommon for clubs to invite voluntary contri- 
butions from their members beyond the regular subscription either 
for some temporary need or for some standing purpose of the club; 
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and experience shows that the majority of members, or indeed almost 
all, are willing to comply with such invitations. This kind of customary 
duty, not of perfect obligation, but still felt as binding in loyalty to 
the club if means permit, may serve as a parallel to the position of 
Members of the League of Nations. But in this case the probability 
that sufficient force will be forthcoming in emergency will, it is hoped, 
go far to prevent the emergency from arising. Let any possible 
aggressor see the stone wall, and he will not run his head against it. 
The pessimists say we can never build that wall, or it will be lath 
and plaster at best. So croakers have said from the beginning of human 
affairs. Let them croak and let the builders get on with the work. 

Within the space at my disposal I cannot do justice to the par- 
ticular merits of Professor Baker’s exposition. He is especially 
profitable on the intimate connection of guaranteed security with 
disarmament, and his warning that “‘ disarmament is an immensely 
intricate affair ’’ should be taken to heart by amateur critics. The 
same may be said of his careful and exhaustive comment on the 
definition of aggression, one of the points that have given most trouble. 
I have a verbal protest to note on one phrase not directly relevant 
to the Protocol. Professor Baker speaks (Chapter III) of a “ right 
of war ”’ as allowed under the general law of nations and in certain 
events under the Covenant (which is the gap the Protocol seeks to 
stop). Now a “right” to fight one’s neighbour tempered by his 
equal “ right ’ to hit back, and those of all other neighbours to take 
sides if they choose, is surely—to use the term applied to a night of 
misadventure in an anecdote of the late Mr. Hicks’s cycle—a “ very 
indifferent sort’ of right. War is in the nature of self-help, but 
when municipal law allows self-help it is a right only because the 
other party is not entitled to resist. Liberty, I submit, is the proper 
term for the power to do that which law neither approves nor restrains. 
A man is legally at liberty to do many things which the law does 
not encourage or even indirectly discourages. He cannot be punished 
for being drunk in his own house, but it is not correct to call this 
immunity a right. The law of nations, again, is not blind to the 
fact that some causes of war are just and others unjust. Attack on 
a neighbour whose only offence is the possession of coveted territory 
is clearly unjust, resistance to such an attack is clearly just. But 
for want of a common jurisdiction it is left to the conscience of sove- 
reign rulers to judge the justice of their own causes. When there is 
an established seat of judgment, it becomes wrong to take the law 
into one’s own hands except in limited cases of urgency. Inziuste 
quia sine iudicio, as they said in the Middle Ages. The aim of the 
Covenant and the Protocol is to do for the law of nations what our 
medizval ancestors did for domestic law. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


Diplomatic Portraits: Europe and the Monroe Doctrine one hundred 
years ago. By W. P. CRESSON. 1924. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. xx-+ 37I pp. I6s. net.) 


Any additional evidence which throws light on the traditional 
attitude of the United States to European affairs is welcome, and in 
this series of diplomatic portraits, Mr. Cresson, whose work on the 
Holy Alliance is well known, has adopted a somewhat novel method. 
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The book consists of ten sketches of some of the chief actors in the 
world’s history at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries : Alexander I, a Tsar internationalist ; Napoleon, 
the diplomacy of imperialism; Castlereagh, the diplomacy of reserva- 
tions; Talleyrand, the Congress of Vienna; Madame de Kriidener, 
the Holy Alliance; John Quincy Adams, the diplomacy of isolation ; 
Gentz, the era of international conferences ; Metternich, the diplomacy 
of stability; Chateaubriand, the Monroe Doctrine; James Monroe, 
a centenary portrait (1823-1923). Each of these sketches is accom- 
panied by an illustration. 

There is not much that is new historically in this book, but it 
was worth while to bring together the matter contained in it. The 
personal touch in international politics is always interesting, and the 
author has succeeded in placing before his readers the personalities 
of the men who played so large a part in the reorganisation of Europe 
a century ago, and of those who set the stamp on American policy 
which has lasted till to-day. 

The group of statesmen who appear in these pages belong to a 
period which shows a remarkable affinity to our own, and underlying 
these sketches runs a continuous thread of the story of the attempt 
to federate Europe during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Then, as now, various attempts were made to bring the United States 
within the orbit of the European system. The influence of Chateau- 
briand indirectly in forcing the United States to assume the attitude 
finally embodied in the Monroe Doctrine is sometimes overlooked. 
Mr. Cresson points out that his dream of a royalist crusade to strike 
a fatal blow at republicanism in South America was not so wholly 
visionary as may well appear to-day, for a strong monarchical move- 
ment existed there at the time. In his sketch of Madame de Kriidener 
he discusses her réle in the preparation of the remarkable document, 
so extraordinary in phraseology, on which was based the Holy 
Alliance. Whatever may have been her influence in regard to its 
actual wording, it is certain that a scheme of some such nature had 
been in the mind of the Tsar for a long time, and contemporary 
writers exaggerated the influence which Madame de Kriidener exercised 
over him. 

The two most striking sketches are those of John Quincy Adams 
and James Monroe. The manner in which Monroe kept his control 
over his cabinet, mollified the asperities of Adams and retained the 
confidence of the nation shows that he possessed qualities of no mean 
order of statesmanship. The grave fears of the consequences of 
Monroe’s message which harassed the Cabinet during its preparation 
were not realised; the Holy Alliance showed no spirit of bellicose 
resentment, and its reception by the English Press and Parliament 
was generally favourable. It is probable that Monroe, as Gilson 
says, “ had but little conception of the lasting effect his words would 
produce.” 

If in the portraits of John Quincy Adams and Monroe Mr. Cresson 
has shown the reasons for American aloofness from the European 
“system,” in the portrait of Castlereagh we have the reason for the 
policy of Great Britain in refusing to identify herself with the internal 
political system of Europe. The causes which dictated the policy 
of isolation and reservation are at work to-day, though they are of a 
different character owing to the attainment of nationhood by the 
overseas members of the British Commonwealth. 
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Diplomatic Portraits is an interesting and valuable supplement 
to larger works on the international relations of the period, and 
supplies the historical background to American policy leading up to the 
famous Message of President Monroe of the znd December, 1823. 

A. PEARCE HIGGINS. 


The Menace of Colour. By J. W. GREGoRY. 1925. (London: 
Seeley, Service & Co. 8vo. 264 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


A GREAT deal of valuable material is collected together in this 
book, but naturally the conclusions which Dr. Gregory himself draws 
from it attract the chief attention. There are three directions in 
which it is open to us to work for a solution of the colour problem 
—amalgamation and intermarriage, associated or intermingled dis- 
tinctness, and segregation. As regards the last, on the principle that 
mass contact between white and coloured people should be avoided as 
being most conducive to friction, Dr. Gregory suggests that Europe, 
North America and Australia should be reserved for the whites only. 

This is a proposal which should not be lightly dismissed as 
impracticable. It may be impossible to imagine all the races of 
the world meeting in solemn conclave and agreeing to divide it up 
according to the colour of the inhabitants and to allot certain defined 
areas to each, but it is a policy which the British Empire might well 
adopt. It would probably have been wiser to concentrate on making 
Australia a well-peopled white continent, rather than to embark on 
‘large expenditures of men and capital in creating small white enclaves 
in East Africa or Northern Rhodesia. On this subject the discussion 
in this book of the tropics as a field for white settlement is particularly 
valuable. It is suggestive to learn, for example, that from the point 
of view of the wet-bulb thermometer, the northern area of Australia 
is more fitted for white settlement than is New York. 

But though we may thus preserve white civilisation uncontamin- 
ated, we cannot prevent the existence of communities where white 
and coloured will be obliged to work out their destinies intermingled. 
Even in Australia attention has recently been drawn to the serious 
increase in the half-caste population in the interior, and a movement 
is in progress to create a separate state in the north for natives. In 
North America the Negro problem must always remain. For those, 
therefore, who, unlike Lord Olivier and Mr. Wells, refuse to accept 
miscegenation as the ideal solution, there remains only the alternative 
of some form of associated distinctness. 

This is the view which is now almost universally held in South 
Africa. Dr. Gregory seems to us to be mistaken as to what is meant 
in South Africa by the term segregation. He asserts that opinion 
there is divided between the capitalist who requires cheap labour, 
and the nationalist who desires to maintain white supremacy, and 
that only the latter supports segregation. But in South Africa the 
term to all parties means nothing but associated distinctness of 
various degrees of completeness as regards the latter quality. The 
idea of a territorial separation such as was advocated by E. J. C. 
Stevens finds very few supporters. The nationalist farmer in the Free 
State, the mining capitalist in Johannesburg, the Natal planter, the 
skilled white artisan, and the wives of all of them are dependent on 
cheap native labour, and to all of them segregation means associated 
distinctness. As Dr. Gregory points out, this might be effected by 
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natural drift. But the policy of General Smuts, not less than of 
General Hertzog, is to work it out by legislative enactment. Is it 
possible to do so? The next few decades will decide. 

H. A. WYNDHAM., 


Leading Cases on International Law. By Pitt CosBett. Vol. I. 
Peace. Vol. II. War and Neutrality. 4th edition, by Hucu 
H. L. Bettor. (London: Sweet and Maxwell. Vol. 1: 1922, 
8} x 6}, xxiv+ 374 pp. 16s. Vol. II.: 1924, 83 x 6}, xxxviii 
+ 690 pp. 25s.) 


Mr. BELLOT has rendered a great service to those who are interested 
in the study of international law by bringing out a new edition of 
Professor Pitt Cobbett’s Leading Cases. Professor Pitt Cobbett’s 
collection of cases had not only a great value in itself, but his syste- 
matic commentaries on the cases and his lucid, penetrating and 
practical exposition of the rules and principles of the system of inter- 
national law had made the work of much greater value than many 
recognised text-books. It is therefore of real importance that his 
work has been made once more readily available to the student. 

In addition to this service of reproducing Professor Pitt Cobbett’s 
work, Mr. Bellot has placed us under further obligations by under- 
taking the task of bringing the collection of cases up to date and 
by adding to the notes further explanations by himself which the 
development of international law has rendered desirable. The carrying 
out of this task has made the second volume, which deals with War 
and Neutrality, a very bulky one. Mr. Bellot has inserted into it all 
the leading cases of the Great War and has commented on them with 
much learning and acumen. This second volume, though not without 
blemish, will be indispensable to all who wish to study the law of war 
as it was developed and applied during the course of the Great War. 

He has made much less change in the first volume, which deals 
with Peace. It is true that he has added certain short notes on 
some of the changes which have been brought about in the system 
of international law by the establishment of new international insti- 
tutions; he mentions briefly, for example, the existence of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and the establishment of the 
Mandates System. But his notes are exceedingly brief and he does 
not supplement them by an account of any of the cases which have 
actually arisen since the War. No doubt this is principally because 
this volume was completed before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice had settled down to its regular work, while the other 
organs of the League of Nations had hardly begun to put into effective 
application the various rules of international law which they had 
been created to apply. Since Mr. Bellot’s edition appeared there 
have been most important disputes dealt with by the Permanent 
Court and by the Council of the League relating to the treaties for 
the Protection of Minorities, the Mandates System, measures of 
coercion short of war (e.g. the Corfu dispute between Italy and Greece), 
international routes and water-ways (e.g. the “‘ Wimbledon ”’ case), 
nationality as settled by the various treaties of peace, etc. Mr. 
Bellot would render a further service to students of international 
law if he were shortly to produce a new edition of his first volume, 
or perhaps even better if he were to make a new collection on his 
own account of the numerous important cases in which in the last few 
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years the rules and principles of the international law of peace have 
received application. 


P. J. NoEt BAKER. 


The Constitution of the United States, Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow. 
By JAMEs M. Beck. 1924. (Oxford University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 354 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. BeEcxk’s book is an expansion of lectures he gave in Gray’s 
Inn Hall in 1922 and 1923. It is not a profound and scientific treatise 
on the American Constitution as Dicey’s Law and Custom is a pro- 
found and scientific treatise on the British Constitution. It is 
essentially a popular account for popular consumption of how the 
Constitution was drawn up, the main ideas which underlie it, its 
successful operation for the last hundred and fifty years, together 
with some rather dismal prognostications about the future. As such 
it is an eminently readable volume, full of those anecdotes and personal 
touches with which a journalistic age has learnt to relieve the tedium 
of the classical style. 

Two points stand out clearly from the book. The first is that 
the American Constitution, certainly the greatest written consti- 
tution in history, was the product of the forces and circumstances 
of the age rather than of any body of theory. Montesquieu’s doctrine 
of the necessity for the absolute division of the legislative, executive 
and judicial functions of government played its part, but the real 
‘outlines of the Constitution were the result of the rivalries between 
the large and small states and of the universal suspicion of strong 
governments which prevailed at the time. 

The second point is how suspicious of what is called democracy 
the founders of the Union were and the American Constitution still 
is. Despite the almost reckless freedom with which it invites and 
indeed encourages the expression of popular opinion, the safeguards 
which it erects against public opinion being converted into action 
on vital matters are simply enormous. The people can play about 
with as many laws as it likes on unessential subjects, but it can change 
its fundamental institutions only by obtaining the consent of an 
immense number of rival authorities over a long period of time. 
The United States is, in fact, a limited despotism, but the despotism 
of a constitution and not of an aristocracy or a monarch. A 

P. H. K. 


Bismarck’s Kolonialpolitik. By MAXIMILIAN VON HAGEN. 1924. 
(Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 8vo. 
xxvi + 593 PP.) 


HERR VON HAGEN has written a full and valuable history of German 
colonial ambitions and achievements down to 1890. The book is fully 
documented and deals at length with important and controversial 
matters, such as the acquisition of German South-west Africa, Togoland, 
the Cameroons and New Guinea. To students of these matters it 
will, in fact, be indispensable. The only matter for regret is that the 
text was completed before the publication of the important new docu- 
ments in Die Grosse Politik der Européische Geschichte. They are 
referred to in an appendix, and it is to be hoped that the author will 
eventually be able to bring out a new edition in which they will be fully 
dealt with in the text. 
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The Menace of Colour. By J. W. GREGORY. 1925. (London: 
Seeley, Service and Co. 8vo. 264 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

Foreign Exchanges, before, during and after the War. By T. E. GREGORY. 
Third impression, revised. (The World of To-day Series.) 1925. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. Small 8vo. 116 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Bismarck’s Kolonialpolitik. By MAXIMILIAN VON HAGEN. 1924. 
(Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 8vo. 
XXVi + 593 pp.) 

The Case for the Central Powers—an Impeachment of the Versailles 
Verdict. By Count Max MonTcGELas. Translated by CONSTANCE 
VESEY. 1925. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
255 pp. Ios. 6d. net.) 

The World’s Industrial Parliament. By E. M. OLIVER. 1925. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 63 pp. 2s. net.) 

La Théorie Générale des Mandats Internationaux. By J. STOYANOVSKY. 
1925. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 8vo. 
25I pp. 15 fr.) 

The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822. By Prof. C. K. WEBSTER. 
1925. (London: G. Bell & Sons. 8vo. xiv +598 pp. 25s. 
net.) 

Information on the Permanent Court of International Justice. By 
J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT (Junior). (Publication of the Association 
for International Understanding.) 1924. (London: George Allen 
and Unwin. 8vo. 75 pp. Is. 3d.) 


We have also received the following parts of the Economic and 
Social History of the World War, which is being published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace : 


Le Ravitaillement de la Belgique pendant l’occupation allemande. By 
ALBERT HENRY. (Belgian Series.) 1924. (Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires de France. 8vo. 210 + I0 pp.) 

Le Probléme du Regionalisme. By HENRI HAuseR. (French Series.) 
1924. (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 8vo. 
xli + 176 pp.) 

Die Kohlenversorgung in Osterreich wihrend des Krieges. By Dr. Mont. 
H. C. HoMANN-HERIMBERG. (Austrian and Hungarian Series.) 
1925. (Yale University Press. Vienna: Hélder-Pichler-Temp- 
sky, A-G. 8vo. xxvi + 163 + 17 pp.) 

Das Geldwesen im Kriege. By DR. ALEXANDER Popovics. (Austrian 
and Hungarian Series.) 1925. (Yale University Press. Vienna: 
Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky, A-G. 8vo. xix + 177 +17 pp.) 








MEETINGS. 


January 20th. The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton delivered an address 
on the Opium Question, which has since been published elsewhere 
(The National Review, March, 1925). 

After briefly summarising the efforts made before the War for the 
suppression of the opium traffic, and emphasising the honourable part 
played by Great Britain and India, Mrs. Lyttelton pointed out that the 
success achieved by China with the assistance of India was brought to 
an end by the Chinese revolution. In the anarchic conditions since 
prevailing, the cultivation of the poppy had sprung up again. A large 
proportion of the opium now used for smoking came from China, 
while for the manufacture of derivatives Turkey and Persia were the 
principal sources of supply. So far as the drug question was con- 
cerned, India might be ruled out, for commercial reasons. 

The attacks by America on India and Great Britain in relation 
to the opium traffic were, so far as the trade in derivatives was con- 
cerned, quite unjustified. Americans, moreover, treated the questions 
of eating and smoking opium as on the same footing, whereas in reality 

‘ they were not at all on the same plane. It was, however, possible to 
criticise to some extent the measures taken by the British Government 
with regard to the export of opium from India. The system of quotas 
demanded by the importing Governments was not satisfactory, as it was 
notorious that larger quantities were asked for than could legitimately 
be used, and that there was much re-exportation. It was, however, 
difficult for the British or Indian Governments to object to the size 
of a quota demanded by another Government. We could, howeve- 
have done more in our own Crown Colonies and Dependencies. 

It was not opium-smoking but the abuse of derivatives which 
threatened the Western nations and America. Mrs. Lyttelton drew 
a vivid picture of the evils of drug-addiction. It was this state of 
things which accounted for the passionate interest taken by America 
in the question. 

The question was, however, debated in an imaginary atmosphere, 
for restrictions imposed by the British Empire could provide no remedy 
so long as the present disorganisation in China and the lack of control 
in Persia and Turkey remained. Yet it was desirable that Great 
Britain should take steps towards the gradual complete suppression 
of the manufacture and use of prepared opium, in accordance with our 
pledges under the Hague Convention. There were great difficulties. 
Forty-three per cent. of the revenue of the Straits Settlements, for 
instance, was raised by opium duties, and since smuggling was easy 
and, after a point, every restriction of legitimate meant an increase 
in illegitimate supply, those on the spot were inclined to urge that 
nothing should be done till other neighbouring countries took repressive 
measures. 

But this led to a vicious circle. Mrs. Lyttelton quoted Lord Cecil’s 
pronouncement which put the onus for the first step on China. While 
she was inclined to regret that it had not been possible to go further, 
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it was a mistake to condemn the official attitude as hypocritical. It was 
bureaucracy with a very good case—most difficult, therefore, to move. 

The British Empire and the United States both desired the same 
thing; they differed merely as to method. We should lose no oppor- 
tunity of assisting China to suppress her over-production by educational 
propaganda in China itself and by drastic regulation and control in our 
own Colonies. Such steps would prepare the way for the prohibition 
of export and import except for scientific and medicinal purposes, 
at least in our own and Indian territories, which must be the ultimate 
objective. 

Str ATUL CHATTERJEE said he had come to answer for India, but 
had been agreeably surprised with the tone of the paper, with which 
he was in general agreement. 

He wished to point out that India had nothing to do with the 
question of derivatives. During the War, he had been personally 
connected with the experiments made with the object of obtaining 
morphine and other derivatives from Indian opium. The conclusion 
arrived at was that Indian opium could not be used commercially for 
this purpose. Energetic steps had been taken to reduce the export 
of opium from India, and it was now only exported on the certificate 
of the importing country, and as far as possible to Governments only. 
At the same time there was a danger in the consuming countries if, 
owing to excessive restriction, legalised imports were replaced by 
contraband. Indian exports consisted of raw opium, and this was 
not prohibited by the Hague Convention. The opium-smoking 
question hardly arose in India, except in relation to Burma, where it 
was controlled. The difficulty of stopping opium-eating was that, 
until more doctors were available in India, opium would be used, as 
it was at present, very largely as a home remedy, which it would be 
cruel to interfere with. 

SIR JOHN JORDAN said that he had had over forty years’ experience 
of the question, dating from the_bad old times when the tendency of 
British policy was to encourage the import of Indian opium into China. 
Those times had passed away, and now the position was reversed. 
Hong Kong and other places which then formed centres for smuggling 
Indian opium into China had now great difficulty in keeping out 
Chinese opium. Mrs. Lyttelton drew a distinction between eating and 
smoking, but on the other hand the Americans professed to have an 
immense body of medical testimony at Geneva to the effect that eating 
was as bad as smoking. While he had originally been disposed to agree 
with Mrs. Lyttelton, he had to some extent modified his view. He 
now felt that there could be no real solution of the question without 
Chinese co-operation. China was a signatory of the Convention, and 
to leave her out, left ninety per cent. of the problem unsolved. There 
were now four million acres under opium cultivation in China. There 
were many associations springing up in China which professed their 
ability to deal effectively with the problem, and whatever the Chinese 
official attitude might be, it was Great Britain’s moral duty to work, 
as far as possible, in co-operation with these bodies for the removal of 
the evil not only amongst the four million oversea Chinese, but 
amongst the four hundred millions of Chinese in China herself. 

Sir ARNOLD WItson said he spoke “as a reactionary.” Apart 
from the coca plant, which could be grown anywhere in the tropics, 
there were other narcotics which would soon be popular if opium were 
suppressed : e.g. hemp, henbane, belladonna. It must not be supposed 
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that the opium question and the drug question were the same thing. 
The drug question was only serious in America, where it was the 
natural result of prohibiting alcohol. In Persia the use of opium was 
4000 years old. Opium was now, as always, in general use there as a 
domestic medicine. He wondered where the doctors came from who 
stated at Geneva that eating was as bad as smoking. His experience 
was that I.M.S. doctors did not look with disfavour on opium-eating 
in moderation, while a member of the Bombay police assured him that 
the growth of the drug habit in India was a consequence of the increas- 
ing difficulty of obtaining opium foreating. The Persian point of view 
was that opium constituted one-twelfth of the revenue and 25 per cent. 
of the exports of their country, and that, if a rich country like the 
U.S.A. wished in the interest of its weaker citizens to restrict the 
traffic, it should pay for the privilege. This solution had also been 
suggested in the public Press by a citizen of the U.S.A. The speaker 
doubted whether the Governments of Persia or Turkey could ever 
effectively stop opium-growing owing to the wild nature of the country 
and the individualistic tendencies of its inhabitants. 

Lapy GLADSTONE stated that her experience of the point of view 
of Americans in the United States was that they realised that it was 
not Indian opium which was responsible for the drug habit in America, 
but that they resented the attitude of the representation of the Indian 
Government in leading the opposition to the American proposals. 
She was disappointed that Lord Cecil’s proposals regarding the smoking 
of opium in British Dependencies did not contain a measure of immedi- 

‘ate restriction, and regretted that we were not to begin our reforms 
till China had completed hers. 

ProFEssor P. J. NoEL BAKER said that the League of Nations 
policy had always been the limitation of production to medical and 
scientific requirements, with freedom for India to decide for herself 
about her requirements for quasi-medical needs. The Assembly had 
further accepted the principle of international travelling League 
Commissions to see that the provisions agreed on were observed. Lord 
Cecil’s plan, as he understood it, was to set up the machinery now, 
and use it when China’s condition made it possible to do so with advan- 
tage. He understood that Sir John Jordan thought this the right 
policy. (Sir John Jordan agreed.) Professor Baker further drew 
attention to the work of voluntary anti-opium bodies in China and 
concluded by a tribute to Mrs. Lyttelton’s work at the Fourth Assembly, 
which had started a moral movement in Switzerland. 

Mr. Wirson Harris said he shared Lady Gladstone’s disappoint- 
ment with a policy which made the action of Great Britain in her 
Eastern possessions dependent absolutely on that of China. While 
Mrs. Lyttelton had spoken with approval of the separation of the two 
Opium Conferences, he felt there was something to be said for the 
American objection to a conference on opium-smoking confined only 
to nations with some social and financial interest in the practice. In 
reply to Sir Arnold Wilson he pointed out that cocaine as well as 
morphine was being dealt with at Geneva. In regard to the claim that 
imports could not be suppressed because smuggling would thereby be 
increased, he would like to know the views of experienced administra- 
tors on the question of whether suppression of the illicit traffic would 
not be easier if smoking were abolished altogether than if smoking, 
and consequently importation for smoking, was, as now, within limits 
permitted. 
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GENERAL SIR NEILL MALcotm agreed with those who said that 
smoking was most deleterious. He was convinced that in certain 
places we could stop the traffic if we meant it. We had in the Straits 
Settlements the geographical advantages with us, though the Chinese 
smuggler would go so far as to inflict upon himself quite a serious 
wound in which to hide opium. The process of stopping the traffic 
must be gradual; it would take, say, twenty years. But opium- 
smoking was dying out among the Straits-born Chinese, who were 
taking to games. The weakness of China was not China’s fault; in 
this connection he recalled the remark of a Chinese undergraduate : 
““ Would we be allowed to abolish it ?’’ 

January 27th. Dr. D. G. Hogarth gave an address on “‘ Wahabism 
and British Interests.’ Lieut-Colonel Sir Arnold Wilson was in the 
Chair. The paper and a report of the discussion following will be 
found on page 70. 

February oth. Mr. Archibald Rose gave an address on “ The 
Mind of China,” which with a report of the discussion following will be 
— on page 82. The Right Hon. Sir John Jordan was in the 
Chair. 

February 27th. Baron Meyendorff gave an address on “ The 
Political Structure of Soviet Russia.” Dr, Ernest Barker was in the 
Chair. The following took part in the discussion: Brevet-Major 
F. Deverell, Mr. H. Wilson Harris, Mr. Harold Laski, Professor R. W. 
Seton-Watson, Mr. Raymond Unwin, Professor Graham Wallas, 
Mr. E. F. Wise, Mr. George Young. 


Extraordinary General Meeting. 


At an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Institute, held at 
Chatham House on Tuesday, February 3rd, 1925, the draft Charter 
and Bye-Laws, prepared by the Committee in accordance with the 
resolution passed at: the Extraordinary General Meeting held on 
October oth, 1923, were unanimously approved without alteration. 
A report of the meeting has already been circulated to members. 


Library. 


THE thanks of the Committee are due to the following for gifts 
to the Library: Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, Major-General Lord Edward 
Gleichen, Mr. Harold Goad, Mr. Headlam-Morley, Mr. Philip Kerr, 
Colonel R. W. Leonard, Brigadier-General H. O. Mance, Mr. G. W. T. 
Omond, Sir Frederick Pollock, M. Charles de Visscher, Mr. J. W. 
Wheeler-Bennett, jun., the Hon. Hugh Wyndham, Admiral Sir E. 
Slade, the Czechoslovak Legation, the German Embassy, the Italian 
Embassy, the Japanese Embassy, the Netherlands Legation, the 
Polish Legation, the Swedish Legation. 


Royal Colonial Institute. 


THE Library Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute has 
generously offered the use of its Library to members of the B.L.T.A, 
Those members wishing to avail themselves of this privilege are 
requested to obtain, from the Secretary of the B.I.I.A., a letter of 
introduction to the Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
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Report on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMBERS who have not as yet received this valuable Report, 
produced by the Empire Parliamentary Association and issued as 
a supplement to the Journal of the Institute, are reminded that if 
they wish to do so they should apply to the Secretary of the Institute, 
Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. As has been explained, 
the Report can only be issued to members who undertake to treat it 
as confidential, and a form to be signed for this purpose will be sent 
immediately upon application to the Secretary. 


Foreign Affairs—An American Quarterly Review. 


THE Managers of Foreign Affairs have requested that an announce- 
ment be made that they can supply members who wish to have their 
copies of Foreign Affairs bound in this country with covers at $1°10 
per set, z.e., two covers for each volume, each cover holding two copies 
of the magazine. Covers can be supplied for both Volume I and 
Volume II. Application should be made to the Secretary of the 
Institute, or direct to ‘‘ Foreign Affairs,’’ 25 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City, U.S.A. 


Journal—May, 1924. 
THE supply of the Journal for May 1924 is nearly exhausted, and 


any members who do not wish to keep a complete file of the Journal 
are asked if they would be so good as to return their copies of that 
issue to the Secretary of the Institute at 10, St. James’s Square, 
S.W. I. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


in the Library of the Institute, Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, 
S.W.1., at 8.15 p.m. 


Tuesday, April 21st. ‘‘ The Dawes Scheme in relation to German Prosperity 

and British Trade.’”’ Speaker: Mr. W. T. Layton, 
C.H., C.B.E. 

May 5th. Not fixed. 

May 19th. ‘‘The Future of Egypt.” Speaker: Mr. A. Durr 
Cooper, D.S.O., M.P. Chairman: Major-General 
Lorp Epwarp GLEICHEN. 

June 2nd. Not fixed. 

June 16th. ‘‘ Mandates.” Speaker: Professor W. E. Rapparp. 
Chairman: The Hon. W. OrmsBy-Gore, M.P. 

June 30th. ‘‘ The Judicial Settlement of International Disputes.” 
Speaker: Professor J. L. BriERLy. Chairman: The 
Right Hon. Sir FrEepERIcK Pottock, D.C.L. 

"= July 7th. Annual General Meeting. 


It is hoped to arrange meetings during the session on ‘“‘ The Western 
Frontier of Poland ” and on “ The Colour Problem in Africa.” 





